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NO  two  people  agree  on  the  future  of  Kashmir  or  on 
what  should  now  be  done  to  bring  about  a  solution. 
After  nine  years  of  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan 
the  issues  have  become  so  complicated  and  blurred  that  some 
merit  can  be  seen  in  the  argument  of  each  side. 

The  integration  of  Kashmir  into  India  has  caused  con¬ 
siderable  heat  and  raised  passions  in  Pakistan  to  dangerous 
levels.  This  bodes  ill  for  the  much  desired  friendship  between 
the  two  countries.  But  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  no  solution 
so  far  recommended  for  Kashmir  would  wholly  satisfy  both 
Karachi  and  Delhi. 

Legally,  India’s  is  the  weaker  case.  Having  accepted  the 
1951  Security  Council  resolution  calling  for  a  plebiscite,  she 
should  be  bound  to  see  it  honoured.  India  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  recent  years  in  insisting  that  nations  should  abide 
by  international  obligations,  and  her  present  inconsistent 
attitude  over  Kashmir  is  bringing  condemnation  down  upon 
her  head.  India’s  uncompromising  stand  on  Kashmir,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  seen  against  the  mounting  suspicion  in  India  of 
Pakistan’s  motives  in  world  affairs.  Probably  too  much  blame 
has  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  per¬ 
sonally  for  India’s  stubbornness  over  Kashmir.  The  feelings 
of  the  people  and  political  quaners  have  been  ahead  of  Mr. 
Nehru  for  some  time  on  this  issue,  and  when  the  Indian  press 
says  that  Britain  and  the  West  must  bear  much  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Kashmir,  it  is  merely  giving  voice  to  the 
general  attitude  current  in  India  that  there  is  no  question  of 
the  State  of  Kashmir  going  to  Pakistan  now  that  she  has  been 
sucked  into  the  western  camp. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  the  assumption,  for  even  if  it  were 
not  a  genuine  fear,  Indians  are  convinced  that  it  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  Indian  views,  and  Indian  aaions  as  a  consequence, 
are  no  easier  to  support  because  they  may  be  right.  Many 
progressively  minded  friends  of  India  in  Britain  (such  as  the 
Labour  Party)  might  agree  with  Indians  in  their  view  of 
Pakistan’s  world  position,  and  many  might  also  agree  that 
Kashmir  should  go  to  India,  but  it  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  same  people  who  condemned  Britain  and  France  for  flying 
in  the  face  of  the  United  Nations  and  world  opinion  over 
Suez,  to  support  India  on  Kashmir,  when  India  seems  to  be 
following  the  same  course. 


Outside  of  India’s  international  obligation,  and  on  the 
pure  basis  of  Indian-Pakistan  relations,  much  has  changed  in 
the  past  five  years.  Of  the  two  countries,  India  has  made  the 
more  determined  strides  towards  economic  and  sodal 
stability,  and  this  progress  has  been  in  part  projected  into 
Indian-occupied  Kashmir.  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
still  in  a  state  of  political  and  social  flux,  and  her  economic 
development  does  not  bear  comparison  with  India. 

If  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Kashmir  to  benefit 
rapidly  from  being  part  of  an  existing  structure  of  develop¬ 
ment,  then  it  is  right  that  the  State  goes  to  India.  It  is  a 
question  of  which  of  the  divorced  parents  is  the  better  suited 
to  bring  up  the  child. 

In  short,  it  is  preferable  that  Kashmir  becomes  part  of 
a  progressively  enlightened  country  than  to  be  integrated 
with  one  that  has  not  found  its  political  feet,  and  where 
privilege  and  “  landlordism  ”  continue  to  exert  too  much 
influence  on  government. 

Against  this  theory  there  are  popular  argtunents.  The 
first  is  Pakistan’s  interest  in  Kashmir  as  a  majority  Muslim 
State.  History  has  shown  that  partition  of  a  region  on  grounds 
of  religion  and  not  of  race  is  a  mistake.  If  religion  decided  a 
community’s  citizenship,  there  would  be  no  end  to  such 
claims  the  world  over.  Pakistan  ought  not  to  sustain  a  case 
on  this  score. 

A  second  argument  arises  from  the  charge  that  in 
Indian-held  Kashmir  the  people  are  so  opposed  to  Indian 
occupation  that  suppressive  measures  have  been  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  control,  that  dvil  liberties  have  had  to  be 
suppressed,  and  that  the  people,  as  the  Pakistan  Foreign 
Minister  put  it,  “  are  ripe  for  fevolution.”  Reports  from 
tourists  and  journalists  do  not  support  this  contention.  It  is 
true  that  the  Indian  administration  in  Kashmir  is  not  a  model 
of  democratic  government,  but  the  Pakistan  Foreign  Minister 
would  find  his  statement  difficult  to  sustain  if  recent  visitors 
to  the  State  are  to  be  believed.  India  should  be  very  ready  to 
allow  these  charges  to  be  impartially  examined. 

By  far  the  most  serious  weight  given  to  the  argument 
against  India’s  conduct  in  the  State  is  the  recently  circulated, 
and  apparently  well  authenticated,  letter  written  by  Sheikh 
Mohammed  Abdullah,  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Kashmir, 
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who  is  now  held  in  prison  in  Jammu.  The  charge  he  makes  of 
suppression  and  conspiracy  will  have  to  be  effeaively 
answered  by  Delhi  if  India  is  to  justify  her  contention  that 
the  people  of  Kashmir  have  already  given  their  verdia  in 
favour  of  India. 

Then  there  is  the  argument — the  one  likely  to  be  held 
strongest  against  India — that  internationally  obliged  or  not, 
India  should  allow  the  people  of  Kashmir  to  choose  by 
plebiscite.  But  those  who  feel  that  a  plebiscite,  at  this  late 
stage,  would  provide  a  final  solution,  must  scrutinise  the  issue 
realistically.  A  plebiscite  now  would  create  more  problems 
than  it  solved.  It  would  rekindle  all  the  old  communal 


hatreds,  which  ever  way  the  people  chose.  And  if  the 
Kashmiris  expressed  themselves  for  a  State  independent  of 
both  India  and  Pakistan,  as  they  well  might,  what  could  then 
be  done? 
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The  situation  has  now  reached  deadlock,  and  it  would  be 
a  bold  prophet  who  would  care  to  outline  the  course  of  eventi  ^ 
over  the  next  few  months.  To  whom  Kashmir  should  reaUy  ^ 
belong  is  an  argument  that  will  go  on  through  time.  Different 
opinions  will  be  influenced  by  ^different  views  of  the  world 
situation.  But  whoever  agrees  with  India’s  claim  to  Kashmir 
will  And  it  extremely  difficult  to  support  her  stand  against 
the  United  Nations. 


TAKING  THE  INITIATIVE  IN  MALAYA 


AS  an  outcome  of  last  month’s  talks  in  London  between 
the  Chief  Minister  of  Malaya  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  Malaya  is  to  receive  altogether  about  £33  million 
in  grants  over  the  next  four  to  five  years  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  emergency.  This  is  only  about  a  third  of  what  the 
Malayan  delegation  asked  for;  and  they  failed  to  get  a  loan 
over  and  above  the  grants.  Money  for  economic  development 
in  Malaya  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  amount  for 
waging  the  enervating  campaign  against  the  terrorists  in  the 
jungle.  The  Chief  Minister  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  what 
he  is  getting,  and  he  has  hinted  that  Malaya  may  turn  to 
America  for  financial  help.  Such  a  move  might  well  prove 
disastrous. 

As  far  as  defence  arrangements  are  concerned,  the  agree¬ 
ment  reached  is  satisfactory  to  the  British  Commonwealth, 
and  within  the  framework  of  the  difficulties  Tunku  Rahman 
finds  himself  in  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  organisation  in  the  jungle,  it  is  not  so  distasteful  to 
Malaya  as  it  might  well  have  seemed  in  any  other  circum¬ 
stances.  But  will  the  presence  of  Commonwealth  troops  after 
Malayan  independence,  the  creation  of  a  large  Malayan 
armed  force,  and  the  spending  of  large  sums  of  money  achieve 
the  defeat  of  the  terrorists?  The  ^ief  Minister  himself  is 
obviously  not  too  sanguine.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
his  return  from  London  that  he  had  no  new  ideas  on  how 
to  defeat  the  Communists.  Killing  and  capturing  a  few  of  the 
jungle  leaders  has  not  materially  altered  the  situation  over 
the  past  12  months  since  self-government,  and  the  amnesty 
was  a  signal  failure.  There  are  indications  that  the  hold  the 
jungle  Conununists  have  over  large  sections  of  the  population, 
whether  by  fear  or  persuasion,  is  as  deep  as  ever.  It  is  not 
likely  that  full  independence  in  itself,  later  this  year,  will  do 
anything  to  the  minds  of  the  dissidents  to  give  the  Tunku  the 
initiative,  and  until  the  emergency  is  ended  Malaya  will  be 
retarded  in  her  development  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

As  everyone  knows,  most  of  the  jungle  Communists  are 
Chinese,  and  certainly  the  leadership  is  in  the  hands  of  them. 


What  they  started  as  a  war  against  colonialism  continues  as  a 
war  against  something  else.  What?  No  one  in  Malaya  seems 
to  be  able  to  put  it  into  one  round  phrase.  Even  the  Com¬ 
munists  themselves,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  last  year, 
were  unclear  about  their  reasons.  The  Communists  are  not  so 
senseless  as  to  believe  that  their  present  methods  could  lead 
to  a  People’s  Republic  of  Malaya.  Their  function  now  is 
purely  disruptive,  and  instances  occur  from  time  to  time  to 
show  that  they  have  friends  (mostly  Chinese)  among  the 
ordinary  population  who  are  actively  or  passively  helpful  in 
perpetuating  the  situation.  These  supporters  are  not  all  re¬ 
cruited  through  fear. 

There  must  be  reasons  why  these  people  are  working 
against  the  creation  of  a  stable,  independent  Malaya,  whik 
at  the  same  time  wanting  to  see  the  end  of  colonial  rule.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  political  organisation  behind  the  Malayan 
Government  has  not  been  sufficiently  active  in  finding  out 
what  grievances  exist,  and  in  securing  a  remedy.  Much  of  the 
trouble  is  economic,  but  the  consuming  disease  is  the  endemic 
racial  suspicion  that  the  Malays  and  the  Chinese  have  for 
each  other.  This  problem  looms  as  large  today  as  it  has  ever 
done. 

Some  recent  statements  by  Ministers,  including  the 
Tunku  himself,  have  not  done  an3rthing  to  allay  the  fears  of 
the  Chinese,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Malayan 
Chinese  Association  —  one  of  the  parties  in  the  governing 
alliance  —  has  enough  authority  at  the  top  levels  to  impress 
the  Malayan  Chinese  point  of  view.  The  MCA’s  failing  is 
that  it  ought  to  be  more  in  touch  with  feelings  among  the 
urban  Chinese,  who  are  still  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Govermnent  party  is  “  a  party  of  privilege.”  This  brings  the 
racial  issue  back  to  the  economic  problem,  for  one  feeds  ofi 
the  other.  It  is  on  the  economic  level  that  one  would  have 
thought  the  Malayan  Government  had  much  to  perform. 
Although  the  Malayan  people  are  much  less  poverty  stricken 
than  most  in  Asia,  and  although  the  literacy  rate  is  high,  a 
great  deal  needs  to  be  done  if  the  people  are  not,  mistakenly 
or  otherwise,  to  remain  convinced  that  Malayan  independence 
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in  the  long  run  means  exchanging  one  privileged  master  for 
another.  And  as  wealth  in  Malay  minds  is  synon)rmous  with 
the  Chinese  race,  and  privilege  in  Chinese  minds  means  the 
Malay  race,  suspicions  will  remain  inflamed. 

All  these  intangibles  are  the  factors  against  which  the 
emergency  continues  in  Malaya,  and  while  it  is  clear  that  the 
Chief  Minister  is  correa  in  saying  that  the  Communist 
terrorist  situation  must  be  settled  before  Malaya  can  enter 


into  an  era  of  progressive  development,  it  is  regrettable  that 
apparently  so  little  attention  is  due  to  be  paid,  and  so  little 
money  due  to  be  spent,  on  the  economic  side.  Military 
measures  will  certainly  have  to  continue  for. some  time,  but 
the  task  before  the  Malayan  Government  would  seem  to  be  to 
concentrate  its  unstinted  effort  in  taking  the  initiative  in  social 
and  economic  matters  out  of  the  mouths  of  Chin  Peng  and 
his  jungle  mob. 


INDIA'S  SECOND  ELECTION 


The  second  general  election  since  India  gained  indepen¬ 
dence  is  due  to  start  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Described 
on  the  first  occasion  as  “  the  greatest  demonstration  of 
political  democracy,”  it  will  take  place  this  time  without 
attendant  novelty  or  suspense.  Everywhere  in  the  country 
there  is  a  feeling  of  calm  assurance.  The  organising  ability  of 
the  administration  and  the  political  responsiveness  of  the 
people  were  proved  in  the  1951  election,  in  which  175 
million  voters,  most  of  them  illiterate  and  inexperienced  in 
polling,  elected  the  Union  and  States  legislators. 

The  election  campaign  is  now  in  full  spate,  with  a  very 
high  poll  expected  at  the  end.  But  there  is  so  linle  excite¬ 
ment,  such  a  dearth  of  newsworthy  romps  by  p>oliticians,  that 
foreign  reporters  are  rather  discouraged.  Even  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  recognised  as  the  most  important  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  parties,  supports  the  main  lines  of  Government  policy 
both  in  home  and  foreign  affairs,  and  confines  its  criticism  to 
questions  of  detail  and  execution.  The  election  has  therefore 
the  character  of  an  endorsement  of  Government  policy,  rather 
than  a  contest  of  rival  faction's.  The  country  is  united  round 
the  Second  Five-Year  Plan.  The  execution  of  the  Plan  takes 
precedence  in  the  public  mind  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
nationwide  campaign. 

The  eleaion,  nonetlieless,  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Some  two 
hundred  million  men  and  women  over  21  are  eligible  to  vote. 
They  will  choose  by  secret  ballot  the  500  members  of  the 
Lok  Sabha  (House  of  the  People),  and  the  3,100  of  the  State 
legislatures.  The  polling  itself,  spread  from  February  24  to 
March  12,  will  take  place  at  about  200,000  polling  stations, 
with  a  million  officials  to  record  the  votes. 

Four  political  parties  are  contesting  the  Lok  Sabha 
seats — the  governing  Congress  Party,  the  Communists,  the 
Praja  Socialists,  and  the  Jan  Sangh,  which  is  a  Hindu  com- 
munalist  party.  The  Socialists  are  so  divided  among  them¬ 
selves  that  as  an  opposition  or  alternative  force  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  they  are  the  least  effective.  The  Conununists  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  real,  but  hopelessly  inadequate,  op¬ 
position.  They  held  only  17  seats  in  the  last  House,  and 
though  this  time  they  have  100  candidates  in  the  field,  this 
is  still  only  one-fifth  of  the  House.  Even  if  a  great  many  of 
these  win,  they  will  still  be  far  from  a  potential  rival  to  the 


Congress.  Mr.  Nehru,  as  an  advocate  of  genuine,  multi-party 
democracy,  would  like  to  see  a  worthy  opposition  and 
balancing  force  to  the  Congress  Party  in  Parliament.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  he  has  often  privately  expressed  the  wish  for  a 
better  Communist  representation  in  New  Delhi.  But  this  by 
no  means  signifies  any  disposition  to  slack.  Congress  will  give 
no  quarter,  and  the  Communists  will  have  to  fight  hard  for 
every  seat. 

The  Congress  Party  is  not  putting  any  new  programme 
before  the  electorate.  The  Communists,  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
a  live  issue,  are  electioneering  on  the  slogans  of  more 
nationalisation  and  leaving  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  oppo¬ 
sition  for  its  own  sake.  Tbe  mass  working-class  demands 
supported  by  Communist  Parties  elsewhere  have  hardly  yet 
become  issues  in  India.  The  real  battles  are  being  fought  on  a 
different  plane,  with  only  a  slender  relation  to  class  interests 
or  economic  and  political  programmes.  Each  individual  can¬ 
didate  is  being  considered  on  his  merits  as  a  potential  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people. 

Because  of  the  unrivalled  position  of  the  Congress, 
India  has  in  fact  been  able  to  fimction  almost  as  a  single¬ 
party  State.  There  are,  of  course,  many  unsuitable  people  in 
high  places,  as  the  Prime  Minister  is  well  aware.  He  and  the 
Congress  high  command  are  taking  the  oppommity  presented 
by  the  election  to  get  removed  from  the  centre  as  well  as  the 
States  nearly  a  third  of  the  present  members.  New  candidates 
must  be  approved  on  their,  record,  and  the  selection  com¬ 
mittees  are  choosing,  among  others,  a  large  number  of  women 
to  replace  inefficient  or  discredited  men.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Left  opposition  parties  were  able  to  agree  on  a 
joint  list  of  candidates  to  oppose  the  Congress  nominees. 
Some  Congress  supporters  frankly  hope  that  a  defeat  for  the 
Congress  Party  in  a  few  States  might  facilitate  a  streamlining 
of  the  Party  and  bring  more  liveliness  to  India’s  internal 
politics. 

With  these  peripheral  exceptions.  Congress  is  universally 
expected  to  remain  in  power,  with  many  new  representatives 
of  tested  leadership.  The  election  may  well  demonstrate  that  a 
virtual  one-party  dictatorship  can  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  parliamentary  democracy  in  the  western  sense,  and 
yet  a  true  and  acctirate  representation  of  the  people.  On  one 
thing  all  are  agreed,  however,  that  the  new  House  after  the 
election  will  have  to  prove  it  is  really  better  than  the  last. 
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Loaded  Diplomacy 

IN  an  open  bid  for  domination  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  in  the  proposed  “  Eisenhower  Doctrine  ” 
has  warned  off  both  friend  and  foe.  Far  from  making 
any  attempt  at  disguise,  the  Americans  give  blunt  warning 
that  it  is  designed  to  fill  “  the  vacuum  left  by  the  destruction 
of  British  influence  ”  in  the  area.  The  first  effect  has  been 
to  set  at  loggerheads  the  Middle  East  countries  whom  the 
US  would  protect  and  aid.  Turkey,  Iraq,  Iran  and  Pakistan, 
all  members  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  have  welcomed  the  move, 
the  others  have  turned  against  it.  The  Bandung  countries 
further  afield  also  find  it  distasteful.  But  the  sharp  riposte 
direct  has  come,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  fully  backed  for  good  measure  by  China. 

It  is  strange  to  think  that  only  a  month  ago,  the  US 
stood  at  the  dizzy  height  of  their  world  popularity.  For  firm 
opposition  to  war  and  colonialism  on  the  Suez  issue,  they 
had  become  the  champion  of  the  lesser  powers  in  the  United 
Nations.  At  last  the  leadership  of  world  opinion,  for  which 
America  has  fought  so  long  and  so  hard,  was  within  their 
grasp.  Mr.  Nehru’s  visit  to  Washington  shortly  before 
Christmas  was  the  culmination  of  hopes  that,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  India,  the  US  was  about  to  enter  on  the  road  of 
world-wide  co-existence.  On  January  5,  the  cup  slipped  from 
President  Eisenhower’s  grasp. 

The  “Eisenhower  Doctrine’’  for  the  Middle  East  pro¬ 
poses  to  use  American  armed  forces  against  “  aggression  .  .  . 
from  any  country  controlled  by  international  Communism  ’’ 
— a  formulation  whose  implicit  granting  of  license  to  aggres¬ 
sion  from  any  other  source  was  not  lost  on  Asians — 
and  to  undertake  military  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
countries  desiring  it.  Mr.  Dulles  has  described  this  as  “  the 
ammunition  of  peace.”  The  Sino-Soviet  reply,  issued  in 
Moscow  on  January  18,  declared  that  these  two  countries 
“  are  ready  ”  to  give  “  the  necessary  support  ”  to  any  country 
threatened  in  order  “  to  prevent  aggression  and  interference  ” 
in  the  area. 

The  Russian  rejoinder  was  in  keeping  with  cold-war  rules, 
and  not  unexpected.  But  China’s  association  with  it  came  as 
a  surprise.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  China’s  assertion  of 
her  world-power  status,  however  defensible  otherwise,  should 
have  been  shaped  as  a  threat.  In  the  2,000  years  of  her 
history,  she  speaks  for  the  first  time  with  authority  on  a 
Middle  East  issue.  President  Nasser’s  projected  visit  to  China 
comes  as  confirmation  of  China’s  new  status. 

The  Sino-Soviet  communique  also  mentions  India  as  “  a 
great  power.”  So  far,  the  western  powers  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  this  obvious  status  of  India,  thus  once  again 
leaving  an  important  initiative  to  their  opponents.  The  con¬ 
tinued  American  refusal  to  admit  China  to  the  United 
Nations  will  now  be  coupled  with  a  policy  of  ignoring  her  in 
the  Mediterranean  area.  But  China’s  weight  has  already  been 
felt  in  eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  in 
South-East  Asia. 

Some  writers  now  put  forward  as  unassailable  the 
proposition  that  China’s  accession  to  power  and  prestige 


must  mean  a  corresponding,  automatic  decrease  for  Russia. 
All  the  evidence  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
seems  to  prove  the  contrary.  States  and  peoples  in  these 
areas  are  taking  fresh  courage  from  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance. 
Mr.  Nehru  and  the  President  of  Syria  have  jointly  condemned 
the  new  struggle  for  power  over  the  Middle  East.  The  point 
to  note  is  that  countries  like  Syria  are  now  embolden^  to 
speak  their  minds  against  the  great  powers  of  the  West. 

The  involvement  of  the  Middle  East  in  an  open 
•quarrel  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sino-Soviet  powen 
is  not  yet  unavoidable.  Some  months  ago  a  solution  of  the 
Suez  question  was  possible  without  China’s  participation.  But 
if  the  US  now  insists  on  keeping  China  out  of  a  Suez  settle¬ 
ment,  especially  without  the  consent  of  both  China  and  Egypt, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  escape  from  another  grave  crisis. 
The  “  Eisenhower  Doctrine,”  like  the  defunct  “  Truman 
Doctrine,”  is  likely  to  die  before  it  has  lived.  But  first,  by 
provoking  China,  it  will  have  filled  the  sort  of  vacuums  it 
was  never  meant  to. 


Chou  In  Kabul 

Mr.  Chou  En-lai’s  visit  to  Afghanistan  has  hardly  been 
mentioned  in  the  British  or  other  West  European  press. 
Yet  an  American  journalist  who  commented  that 
politics  will  never  be  the  same  in  any  of  the  countries  that 
Mr.  Chou  has  passed  through  was  probably  very  close  to  the 
truth.  This  certainly  applies  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland  and 
Hungary  in  Europe,  and  Burma  and  Cambodia  in  the  East. 
The  effect  of  Chou’s  impact  on  India,  Afghanistan,  Nepal, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  however,  will  probably  take  longer  to 
become  apparent. 

In  feudal,  monarchical  Afghanistan,  the  proconsul  of 
the  highest  ranks  of  Chinese  Communism  was  royally  feted. 
There  was  hospitality  of  a  truly  Asian  order,  with  mutual 
friendliness  as  lavish.  The  Prime  Minister  of  China  gave 
unstinted  approval  to  his  hosts’  acceptance  of  American  aid. 
At  the  very  moment  he  was  approaching  Kabul,  it  was  being 
said  in  Washington  that  United  States  aid  to  Afghanistan 
was  “  countering  Moscow  ”  by  developing  civil  airlines  and 
airports,  and  advising  on  irrigation  and  surveying  problems. 
In  Kandahar,  after  inspecting  the  dams  of  the  Helmand 
valley  project,  the  pride  of  Afghanistan,  helped  in  part  by 
loans  from  the  American  Export-Import  Bank,  and  with  a 
West  German  engineer  in  charge,  Mr.  Chou  said  that  in 
carrying  out  long-term  development  plans,  “  all  help  coming 
from  other  countries  that  proved  effective  and  well-intended 
was  to  be  welcomed.”  At  another  place,  the  Soroubi  hydro¬ 
electric  power  site,  he  encountered  West  German  and  Soviet 
engineers  working  side  by  side. 

He  was  shown  enough  to  convince  him  that  modernising 
pressures  were  at  work  in  Afghanistan,  and  stressed  that  in 
their  history  “  there  had  never  been  war  or  conflict,  but 
(only)  friendship  and  sympathy.”  Premier  Daud,  commenting 
on  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  they  were  meeting,  said  that 
“  whenever  we  met  and  visited  each  other  in  the  long  past, 
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we  benefited  from  and  contributed  to  each  other’s  knowledge 
and  prosperity.”  Both  paid  tribute  to  the  Bandung  Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence  as  the 
guiding  line  of  their  relation. 


Colombo  Plan  Report 

ONE  of  the  main  problems  confronting  the  countries 
of  South-East  Asia  in  the  drive  foe  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  increase  industrial  potential  without  in  any 
way  impairing  the  necessary  increase  in  production  of  food. 
An  expanding  urban  population,  with  a  consequent  drawing 
off  from  (he  rural  population,  means  that  methods  have 
to  be  instituted  where  more  food  is  produced  by  fewer  people, 
paralleled  with  industrialisation.  The  fifth  annual  Colombo 
Plan  report  points  out  that  during  the  past  year  production 
has  kept  only  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  problem  facing  the  countries  of  the  region  in 
raising  living  standards  is  not  only  how  to  increase 
agricultural  production  alongside  that  of  industrial  output 
in  general  terms,  but  to  make  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  production  overtake  the  rapidly  expanding  popu¬ 
lation.  Although  the  planning  and  execution  of  economic 
development  programmes  have  increased  in  the  past  year, 
the  report  says  that  if  the  countries  are  to  accelerate  there 
must  be  greater  cooperation  between  them,  and  the  area 
must  receive  more  help  from  outside. 

The  report  concludes  by  focusing  attention  on  the 
problems  of  choosing  between  current  consumption  needs 
and  future  investment.  It  says  that  investment  from  private 
sources,  and  external  private  and  public  loans,  will  have  an 
important  part  to  play  in  the  future  if  development  is  to 
keep  up  at  its  present  pace.  In  the  context  of  South-East 
Asia’s  needs,  the  Colombo  Plan  only  plays  a  small  part. 
From  what  the  report  says  about  the  future,  it  seems  that 
the  Plan  will  have  to  be  vastly  expanded  to  meet  the  con¬ 
tinuing  requirements  of  the  area. 


Laos  United 

k  FTER  weeks  of  negotiation,  agreement  to  form  a  coali- 
\tion  government  has  been  reached  between  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  Premier  of  the  Laotian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Prince  Souphanouvong,  leader  of  the  Pathet 
Lao  Fighting  Units.  Their  joint  communique,  signed 
on  December  29,  was  a  manifesto  of  national  unity  and 
desire  for  independence.  It  is  no  secret  that  both  the 
negotiations  and  the  outcome  were  contrary  to  American 
policy  in  the  area.  The  end  of  division  in  Laos,  however, 
conforms  to  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954. 

Under  the  coalition  government,  the  Pathet  Lao  Fighting 
Units,  and  the  two  provinces  controlled  by  them,  Sam  Neua 
and  Phongsaly,  will  be  integrated  without  disqualifkations 
of  any  kind  into  the  rest  of  the  State.  There  will  be  joint 
political  and  military  committees  to  decide  on  issues  arising 
from  the  decision.  Both  sides  noted  that  since  their  agree¬ 
ments  of  August  5  and  10,  1956,  for  the  cessation  of  military 
operations,  good  results  have  been  scored  in  the  protection 
of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  and  in  pursuit  of  a  peaceful 
and  neutral  policy.  In  the  small  population  of  Laos  (3.5 
million),  the  agreement  will  also  lead  to  a  consolidation  of 
the  nation’s  administrative  man-power — a  crying  need  in  all 
undeveloped  countries. 


The  Powell  Case 

IN  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  the  uncom¬ 
mitted  countries  of  Asia  began  to  take  a  more 
favourable  view  of  the  United  States — for  the  first  time 
since  the  Korean  War.  There  is,  therefore,  even  far  beyond 
these  countries,  an  expectation  that  the  US,  reciprocating 
these  sentiments,  may  very  soon  revise  its  attitude  towards 
China.  As  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  has  indicated,  China  has  already 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  thaw  the  frozen  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  while  the  US  has  so  far  done  practically 
nothing. 

Of  the  many  things  the  Americans  could  do  in  this 
matter,  one  that  would  be  widely  welcomed,  not  only  in 
China  but  in  other  countries,  too,  would  be  a  fresh  approach, 
along  lawful  and  democratic  lines,  to  the  Powell  Case. 

On  April  25,  1956,  three  American  citizens,  John  and 
Sylvia  Powell  and  Julian  Schuman.  were  indicted  by  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  San  Francisco  on  charges  of  sedition.  They 
are  accused  of  publishing  false  reports  of  the  Korean  War 
in  the  China  Monthly  Review,  a  paper,  started  40  years  ago 
by  Powell’s  father,  published  and  edited  in  China  by  Powell 
and  his  wife.  In  1953,  when,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  the 
paper  had  to  cease  publication,  they  returned  to  America. 
Three  years  later,  they  were  accus^  and  now  face  long 
trials  and  an  almost  endless  succession  of  penalties.  The 
possible  total,  on  conviction,  amounts  for  J^n  Powell  to 
260  years  imprisonment  plus  a  fine  of  $130,000.  His  wife 
Sylvia  and  their  assistant  Schuman  are  likewise  in  danger 
of  long  prison  sentences  and  heavy  fines. 

The  Powells  maintain  that  theirs  is  a  “  freedom-of-the- 
press  case  from  start  to  finish  as  trained  and  conscientious 
journalists,  they  reported  facts,  and  their  own  comments 
based  on  those  facts.  A  Powell-Schuman  Defence  Committee 
was  recently  established  in  San  Francisco  to  fight  the  case, 
and  is  appealing  for  funds.  Its  appeal  recalls  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson:  — 

Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  that 
cannot  be  limited  without  being  lost. 

The  Powells’  real  offence  was  their  critical  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  American  action  in  Korea.  For  this,  however, 
they  appear  to  have  been  already  considerably  punished.  Their 
paper  was  not  allowed  through  the  American  post,  and  was 
thus  cut  off  from  its  principal  public  and  income.  This  was 
the  chief  reason  for  the  paper’s  demise.  On  their  return 
home,  the  editors  were  continually  harassed  by  Congressional 
inquiry  committees,  and  normal  journalistic  employment  was 
made  impossible  for  them. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  numerous  infringements  of 
press  freedom  in  the  US,  that  country  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  demand  for  it  remains  most  insistent.  The  most  recent 
case  in  point  is  that  of  the  three  American  journalists  who 
went  to  China  in  defiance  .of  a  State  Department  threat  to 
revoke  their  passports  on  their  return.  They  are  William 
Worthy,  of  the  Baltimore  Afro-American,  and  the  two  Look 
correspondents,  Edmund  Stevens  and  Philip  Hollington. 
There  have  been  strong  protests  from  the  widest  sections  of 
the  American  press.  The  witch-hunt  psychosis  appears  to  be 
losing  its  hold  in  America ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither 
press  nor  public  opinion  will  remain  quiescent  in  the 
Powell  Case. 
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RELIGION  AND  STATE  IN  CHINA 

By  H,  C.  Taussig 

(Editor  of  Eastern  World,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  China) 
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IN  Hong  Kong,  before  leaving  for  China,  I  was  given  the 
most  elaborate  accounts  of  how  religion  was  suppressed 
under  the  new  Chinese  regime.  Churches  were  clo^d,  I 
was  told,  Christianity  practically  stamped  out,  those  few  who 
still  met  to  pray  were  subject  to  persecution  and  2,000  priests 
had  been  thrown  into  prison.  On  top  of  this,  I  was  informed, 
the  Pope  had  excommunicated  all  Chinese  Catholics.  I  also 
noted  that  returning  travellers  who  dared  to  maintain  that 
religion  was  free  in  China,  met  with  a  storm  of  indignation 
and  starry-eyed  disbelief. 

For  three  months  I  travelled  all  over  China,  and  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  actual  position  of  religion 
in  that  country.  On  the  very  first  morning  after  my  arrival  in 
Peking  I  was  wakened  by  determined  h5min  singing  which 
seemed  to  come  from  right  under  my  window.  Had  it  not 
been  so  mercilessly  out  of  tune  I  would  not  have  bothered  to 
investigate  it.  But  this  disharmonious  fact,  together  with  the 
choir’s  insistence  on  singing  more  bars  than  any  hymn  can 
possibly  have,  led  me  to  establish  that  there  was  a  Protestant 
Church  just  opposite  my  hotel.  I  could  see  through  its  open 
windows  a  congregation  of  about  300,  worshipping  in  peace, 
as  they  would  anywhere  in  Christendom.  Remembering  my 
Hong  Kong  informants,  I  was  astounded  to  see  this  tranquil 
picture. 

Since  then  I  have  visited  Churches,  Mosques,  Buddhist 
and  Taoist  Temples  all  over  China  from  Manchuria  and 
Sinkiang  to  the  Orders  of  Tibet.  I  spoke  to  Priests,  Lamas 
and  Imams  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  various  religious 
communities.  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  they  had  no  com¬ 
plaints.  Indeed,  they  all  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
present  relationship  between  their  respective  Churches  and 
the  Chinese  Government.  They  particularly  mentioned  that 
the  Government  readily  repaired  and  rennovated  their  temples 
and  that,  surprisingly,  congregations  were  on  the  increase  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  This,  according  to  Imam  Japer 
of  Turgan,  Sinkiang,  was  due  to  improved  living  conditions 
of  the  people  who  were  also  able  to  contribute  more  to 
religious  funds.  But  where  this  was  not  yet  the  case,  and 
wherever  economic  difficulties  arose,  all  priests  were 
unanimous  in  pointing  out  that  they  could  rely  on  govern¬ 
ment  help.  “  During  the  Kuomintang  regime,”  the  Priest  of 
the  “  Sleeping  Dragon  ”  Temple  in  Sian  told  me,  “  my 
Temple  was  used  as  an  arms  dump  and  for  garrisoning.  Now 
it  has  been  repaired  and  hundreds  come  to  worship  here 
daily.  So  why  should  I  complain?”  Temples  and  Mosques, 
which  for  generations  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay, 
have,  often  at  colossal  cost,  been  restored.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
true,  the  repairs  which  occasionally  involve  complete  recon- 
struaicMi  as  for  instance  at  the  Temple  near  the  “  Flying 
Peak  ”  at  Hangchow,  are  being  carried  out  in  order  to 
preserve  cultural  relics.  China  is  spending  many  millions  on 


the  restoration  of  her  cultural  heritage,  and  religious  coni- 
munities  indirectly  benefit  from  this  policy.  But  apart  from 
this  consideration,  places  of  worship  have  been  and  are  being 
repaired  and  reconditioned  all  over  the  country  either  with 
government  help  or,  if  the  community  is  unable  to  con¬ 
tribute,  entirely  at  State  cost. 

What  have  the  religious  conununities  to  pay  for  this? 
Have  they  to  compromise  their  beliefs,  have  they  to  preach 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrines  from  the  pulpits?  Priests,  Monb 
and  Nuns  I  interviewed  on  that  subject  say  no.  All  one  has  to 
do,  they  say,  is  not  to  attack  the  Government.  Otherwise  one 
is  free  to  carry  out  religious  practices.  “  The  Government 
will  not  only  not  interfere,  but  will  actually  help  in  cases  trf 
difficulty,”  was  the  general  verdict. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Jesus’s  Holy  Heart  in  Mukden,  and  found  it  overflowing 
with  fieople.  I  spoke  to  a  prominent  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  certain  Mr.  Han.  He  said  that  it  was  quite  true 
that  the  Chinese  people  were  free  to  believe  any  religion  thq 
liked,  and  that  his  particular  Church  had  had  evidence  of 
the  Government’s  friendly  attitude.  “  In  1954,”  Mr.  Han 
said,  “  we  had  a  financial  crisis  and  could  not  heat  the 
Church.  The  Government  gave  us  2,200  yuan  to  buy  coal 
Our  financial  situation  was  then  examined,  and  as  we  were  in 
difficulties  because  people  living  in  houses  belonging  to  the 
Church  did  not  pay  the  rent,  the  Government  persuaded  our 
tenants  to  pay  their  rent  punctually.  At  the  same  time,  our 
houses  were  exempt  from  tax,  and  even  our  vegetable  gardens 
were  freed  from  land  tax.” 

Mr.  Han  was  astonished  to  hear  that  people  outside 
China  seem  to  think  religion  was  not  free.  “  They  must  have 
other  motives,”  he  commented.  It  was  a  fact,  he  agreed,  that 
the  views  of  Catholics  and  Communists  were  different  insofar 
as  the  Communists  did  not  believe  in  God,  and  the  Catholics 
did.  But  otherwise,  Mr.  Han  thought,  all  Chinese  Catholics 
sup{>orted  the  common  aim  of  all  Chinese  to  build  up  an 
independent  and  strong  country.  And  that  was  sufficient  for 
the  Communist  Govenunent  not  to  interfere  with  the 
religious  communities  and  on  the  contrary,  to  help  them. 
There  were  Buddhist  and  Taoist  Temples  in  Mukden,  and 
five  out  of  the  ten  Christian  Churches  belonged  to  the  3,000 
Catholics  there.  He  had  heard  that  some  priests  were  in 
prison.  As  far  as  he  knew  they  were  Chinese  who  were  held 
not  because  they  were  priests,  but  because  they  had  been 
politically  aaive  against  the  Govenunent,  and  had  therefore 
worked  against  the  wellbemg  of  the  people,  including 
Catholics. 
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Mr.  Han  had  not  heard  that  Rome  did  not  recognise 
the  Chinese  Catholics,  and  repudiated  such  an  idea.  ”  In 
religious  affairs  we  are  closely  connected  with  Rome,”  he  said. 
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“  The  Pope  asked  us  in  1954  to  observe  the  Holy  Year.  He 
ilso  instructed  us  to  reform  the  confession  ceremony,  and  last 
year  we  were  told  to  decrease  the  duties  of  our  priests  by 
reducing  their  daily  amount  of  reading  of  the  bible.  We 
always  look  to  Rome  for  guidance  and  accept  the  Pope’s 
leadership  in  religious  matters.” 

It  is  true  that  this  attitude  of  the  Catholics  has  gradu¬ 
ally  developed  on  the  basis  of  their  experiences  with  the 
Government.  There  was  certainly  tension  between  the  State 
and  the  Catholics  some  time  ago,  because  of  the  peculiar  inter¬ 
national  connection  of  the  Church.  While  the  Chinese 
Catholics  were  prepared  enough  to  come  to  a  Concordat  with 
Peking,  the  Central  Government  looked  with  suspicion  at  the 
possible  influence  Rome  might  have,  not  on  the  religious,  but 
the  political  attitude  of  its  flock. 

Thus,  when  Premier  Chou  En-lai  took  up  contact  with 
Church  leaders  in  June  1950,  he  first  of  all  invited  only 
Protestants  to  Peking  to  clarify  his  Government’s  position 
towards  the  Churches.  He  said,  in  fact,  quite  openly :  “  We 
think  you  are  wrong,  you  think  we  are.  But  we  let  you  go  on 
teaching  and  convert  people,  provided  you  continue  your 
social  services.  We  take  the  risk  of  your  continuing  to  preach. 
We  know  you  will  not  convince  many  people.” 

But  apparently  the  whole  question  of  religion  was  of 
greater  impact  than  it  appeared  at  that  time.  In  1951  a 
Bureau  of  Religious  Affairs  was  set  up  to  carry  out  the 
religious  policy  of  the  State,  and  to  keep  in  constant  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  the  various  religious  communities.  It  was 
also  charged  with  the  duty  to  settle  any  concrete  problems 
which  may  arise  in  religious  circles. 

There  are  five  recognised  religions  in  China :  Buddhism 
and  Taoism  both  with  so  many  believers  that  it  is  officially 
impossible  to  estimate  their  numbers,  Islam  with  10  million 
Muslims,  the  Catholic  Church  with  3  million,  and  the 
Protestant  Churches  with  700,000  adherents.  The  official 
policy  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  towards  religion  is 
simple:  freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed  to  its  people. 

How  this  policy,  in  faa,  works  out,  I  discussed  with 
Mr.  Ho  Chen-shiang,  Head  of  the  Bureau  of  Religious 
Affairs.  “  For  several  years  now,”  he  said,  “  we  have  stuck  to 
this  policy,  and  have  been  living  in  harmony  with  religious 
circles  because  of  it.”  In  fact,  the  underlying  ideology  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  considers  religion  as  a 
superstition,  but  a  superstition  of  an  idealistic  nature  with 
which  is  does  not  interfere  and  which  it  tolerates.  “  Our 
Government  can  cooperate  with  religious  circles  and  coexist 
with  them  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect,  despite  being 
atheist,”  Mr.  Ho  said.  “  Before  liberation,  missionaries  and 
religious  communities  were  used  as  tools  by  the  imperialists. 
But  now  our  churches  should  be  administered  by  the  pec^le. 
This  realisation  induced  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  churdies 
to  sponsor  the  ‘  Three- Self  ’  movement :  self-administration, 
self-support  and  propaganda.  If  economic  difficulties  arise, 
we  can  consult  with  each  other,  as  long  as  religious  com¬ 
munities  and  the  State  unite  to  carry  out  our  conunon  pro¬ 
gramme  of  construction  of  the  country.” 


As  far  as  the  Catholics  are  concerned,  Mr.  Ho  still  has 
some  reservations.  Although  he  admits  that  they  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  their  own  national  organisations,  he  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  lo(^  to  Rome  for  guidance.  And 
he  cannot  forget  that,  according  to  him,  Rome  looked  to  the 
Chinese  Catholics  as  a  possible  hope  in  undermining  the 
State.  These  influences,  Mr.  Ho  maintains,  force  him  to  look 
upon  the  Catholics  even  today  as  less  progressive  than  the 
Protestants.  The  various  difliculties  which  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time  have,  Mr.  Ho  thinks,  been  exaggerated  abroad. 
“  There  has  been  no  breach  with  the  Pope,”  Mr.  Ho  said, 
“  but  in  autumn  1955  the  Catholic  Bishop  Kong  Ping-mei 
was  arrested  in  his  Shanghai  diocese  for  counter-revolutionary 


A  view  of  the  Catholic  church,  Peking,  during  midnight  mass, 
Christmas,  1956.  {Picture  by  courtesy  Yeh  Shih-fu,  Singapore) 


activities.  Afterwards,  an  acting  Bishop,  Chang  Sui-Ian,  was 
elected  by  Chinese  Catholics  and  his  name  submined  to  the 
Pope  for  approval.  However,  the  Vatican  did  not  agree.  Main¬ 
taining  that,  after  the  Bishop’s  arrest,  his  successor  should  be 
chosen  by  Rome,  an  aaing  Bishop  was  appointed.  But  the 
name  chosen  by  Rome  was  unfortunate  as  the  appointee  was 
also  under  arrest  as  a  counter-revolutionary.  A  second  sub¬ 
mission  was,  therefore,  made  by  the  Chinese  Catholics,  but 
they  have  not  yet  received  an  answer  from  Rome. 

“  The  Jesuit  rumours  that  all  Chinese  Catholics  have 
been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  are  simply  not  true. 
Similarly  baseless  are  false  reports  that  over  2,000  foreign 
priests  are  under  arrest  in  China.  In  fact,  there  are  about  10 
foreign  priests  and  nuns  in  prison,  but  not  for  their  religious 
activities,  but  for  political  offences.  With  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  cmnmunity,  as  indeed  with  all  religious  bodies  in  our 
country,  we  live  on  the  best  of  terms.  But  it  is  our  policy 
that  the  Catholics  can  have  purely  religious,  but  not  political 
or  economic,  relations  with  Rome.”  The  new  China  was  not 
banning  foreign  missionaries,  Mr.  Ho  said.  They  were  wel¬ 
comed  to  visit  China,  but  only  as  visitors  and  not  as  preachers 
except  if  specially  requested  by  a  church.  “  We  think  we  can 
preach  the  Gospel  ourselves,”  Mr.  Ho  said.  “  We  have  not 
launched  a  mass  movement  against  religion.  But  we  have 
published  leaflets  criticising  religion  and  explaining  to  the 
people  what  religion  means  and  why  we  consider  it  a  super- 
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stition.  Even  in  schools  we  have  no  anti-religious  teaching, 
though  we  have  introduced  classes  in  materialist  philosophy.” 

Mr.  Ho,  grey-haired,  cultured  and  subtle,  embodies  the 
whole,  often  enigmatic  attitude  of  China’s  new  rulers  to  the 
complicated  problems  of  human  relations:  a  maturity  which 
allows  for  flexibility  based  on  tolerance  and  patience  which 
arises  from  the  consciousness  of  power  and  ultimate  triumph. 
This,  possibly,  explains  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
Chinese  Government’s  attitude  towards  the  whole  religious 
question.  On  the  one  hand  they  consider  religion  a  super¬ 
stition  which  is  doomed  to  spend  itself.  On  the  other,  they 
aaually  help  in  its  propagation.  “  It  will  take  a  long  time  for 
religion  to  die  out  in  China,”  Mr.  Ho  said  with  a  sad  smile. 
“  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  set  up  theological  colleges  to 
cultivate  new  priests.  We  have  big  Protestant  colleges  in 
Peking  and  Nanking,  in  Shanghai  and  Chungking.  We  have 
altogether  28  Catholic  seminaries  of  various  sizes,  and  we 
maintain  Buddhist  and  Muslim  colleges  as  well.  Generally 
speaking,  we  favour  places  of  worship  being  maintained  by 
the  communities  themselves,  and  with  the  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  all  over  the  country  this  is  also  more  and  more  the 
case.  But  from  the  time  immediately  after  liberation  until 
now,  religious  bodies  usually  could  not  afford  to  put  their 
temples  in  order,  and  the  State  either  paid  the  difference  or 
undertook  the  whole  repair  work.  We  look  upon  repairs  of 
churches,  temples  and  mosques  from  two  points  of  view: 


EAS 


(1)  whether  they  are  relics  which  should  be  restored  and  pit- 
served,  and  (2)  whether  they  are  places  required  for  worship. 
Roughly,  there  are  40,000  Buddhist  temples,  40,000  mosqua 
(58  in  Peking  alone),  15,000  Catholic  churches,  10,000  Taoi* 
temples,  and  9,000  Protestant  churches.  Not  only  with  regard 
to  repair  work,  but  also  generally,  whenever  a  religious  com¬ 
munity  is  in  financial  difficulty,  the  State  always  comes  to  iti 
rescue.” 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  is  no  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  religion  amongst  China’s  new  rulers.  But  to 
say  that  religious  practice  is  not  free  is  utterly  untrue.  The 
whole,  apparently  inconsistent  attitude  towards  religion  by  i 
Government  which  showers  benefaction  on  institutions  whidi 
it  considers  doomed,  may  seem  unbelievable,  but  it  can  be 
rationally  explained. 

The  Communists  are  of  the  opinion  that  religions  ait 
produced  when  people  cannot  explain  and  overcome  natural 
calamities  which  they  attribute  to  supernatural  powers.  They 
argue  that  religion  is  being  formed  when  society  enters  into 
the  stage  of  class  society  and  when  people  suffer  from  opprcs- 
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Mr.  H.  S.  Suhrawardy,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  is  seen  (in 
dark  hat)  offering  Juma  Prayer  at  Peking  Mosque  during  his  recent 
visit  to  China 


sion  and  set  their  hopes  in  God  and  a  more  satisfactory  life 
after  death.  Thus,  the  Chinese  Government  is  of  the  opinion 
that  when  science  progresses  and  people  will  be  able  to  control 
nature,  and  when  classes  will  be  completely  abolished,  re¬ 
ligion  will  decay.  At  the  same  time,  they  realise  that  at 
present  religion  is  still  the  belief  of  the  broad  masses.  And 
they  are  wise  enough  to  know  that  belief  cannot  be  abolished 
by  decree.  “  We  have  a  Government  of  the  people,  so  the 
Government  pays  respea  to  the  people’s  beliefs  which  are 
the  fundamental  right  of  the  citizen,”  Mr.  Ho  said. 
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What  is  happening  to  religion  in  China  today  is  nothing  ^ 
more  than  happened  in  Europe  centuries  ago,  only  this  time  ^ 

with  less  bloodshed:  a  division  between  Church  and  State  ^ 

based  upon  mutual  non-interference.  To  assail  this  arrange-  ^ 

ment  from  outside  cannot  be  justified  on  religious  grounds,  ' 

but  must  be  taken  as  a  political  move.  ^ 
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U.S.  — INDIAN  RELATIONS 

By  K,  P,  Ghosh 


IN  the  second  half  of  1956  all  the  major  powers  came  under 
the  compulsive  need  to  consider  revising  their  foreign 
policies.  Events  in  Egypt,  Britain  and  Hungary  revealed 
that  the  superficially  set  mould  of  the  relation  of  the  great 
powers  to  their  respective  “  spheres  of  influence  ”  was  crack¬ 
ing  under  the  stress  of  forces  that  proved  not  to  have  been 
taken  sufficiently  into  account,  either  by  the  policy-makers  of 
these  powers  themselves,  or  by  their  political  observers.  Un¬ 
foreseen  developments,  including  in  all  these  places  a  public 
will  with  a  gathering  momentum  of  its  own,  introduced  into 
world  affairs  a  much  higher  degree  of  unpredictability.  All 
power  relations  today  are  seen  to  be  in  a  greater  state  of  flux 
than  ever. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  steadily  growing  interest  in 
the  development  of  United  States-Indian  relations  takes  on  a 
new  meaning.  The  world’s  greatest  industrial  and  economic 
power-house,  in  cooperation  with  the  leading  representative 
of  the  uncommitted  Afro-Asian  millions,  it  was  widely  felt, 
could  help  to  turn  world  affairs  into  more  fruitful  ways.  Much 
wishful  speculation  followed  Mr.  Nehru’s  visit  to  President 
Eisenhower  last  December,  only  to  be  cut  short  by  the 
“  Eisenhower  Doctrine.”  This  proposal  to  bring  the  Middle- 
East  under  an  American  umbrella  brought  immediate  dis¬ 
illusionment,  though  it  has  not  destroyed  all  hope,  either  in 
America  or  India,  that  somehow,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the 
two  countries  may  yet  be  brought  closer  together. 

As  they  stand,  however,  the  Indian  and  American  foreign 
policies  cannot  be  truly  aligned,  for  they  are  divergent  both 
in  method  and  objective.  Under  the  influence  of  the  cold  war, 
Americans  have  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  many 
Indian  moves  as  hostile  to  the  West.  Conversely,  the  Indian 
and  Asian  peoples  generally  have  suspected  —  and  to  a  great 
extent  still  suspect  —  the  United  States  and  its  allies  of  im¬ 
perialist  aims.  Yet  in  other  fields  these  differences  have  not 
prevented  a  spirit  of  considerable  friendliness  and  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries.  This  is  possible  because  their 
policies,  though  divergent,  are  not  in  opposition,  nor  in  any 
way  contending  for  power  against  each  other.  Compared  with 
the  American  unqualified  rejection  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  the  anomaly  of  Indo-American  diplomatic  antagonism 
coupled  with  many-sided  economic  and  cultural  cooperation 
remains  a  mystery  to  most  observers. 

The  basis  of  divergence  between  the  two  countries  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  declared  aim  and  principle  of  the  Indian 
State  and  its  various  political  parties  is  the  establishment  of 
a  Socialist  society  by  peaceful,  democratic  methods.  The 
external  requisite  of  this  aim,  in  other  words  the  task  of 
Indian  diplomacy,  is  to  work  for  the  abolition  of  colonialism 


The  writer  is  an  Indian  journalist  living  in  Britain.  He  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  Eastern  World. 


and  racialism  on  a  world-wide  scale,  and  for  permanent  peace 
and  cooperation  among  nations. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  explicit 
social  aim  as  an  integral  part  of  their  national  function.  The 
purpose  of  American  foreign  policy  is  primarily  to  safeguard 
its  “  national  interests  ”  as  a  great  power.  Eminent  American 
students  of  political  science,  such  as  Walter  Lippmann  and 
Hans  Morgenthau,  have  repeatedly  affirmed  this  as  the  guid¬ 
ing  principle.  The  Socialism  of  India  is  still  a  nebulous  con¬ 
ception,  without  clear  definition  or  doctrinal  pressures,  while 
America,  conscious  of  her  position  as  the  greatest  power, 
claims  “  world  leadership  ”  in  “  the  American  century.”  India 
is  a  fervent  advocate  of  sovereign  independence  for  all  nations, 
while  the  US  regards  unrestricted  sovereignty  for  all  as 
obstructive  to  the  kind  of  world  order  it  envisages. 

Indo-American  dialectical  opposition  thus  has  its  roots 
in  the  difference  in  national  outlook  between  the  two  countries. 
Fruitful  cooperation  between  them  nevertheless  remains  pos¬ 
sible  because  both  recognise  that  neither  nation’s  stand  is  as 
definite  or  rigid  as  may  appear  from  its  formal  pronounce¬ 
ments.  The  speeches  and  writings  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  Chester  Bowles  and  many  other  Americans 
of  a  liberal  and  Demoaatic  persuasion,  have  long  advocated 
understanding  cooperation  with  Mr.  Nehru.  India  has  still  a 
long  road  before  it  reaches  a  Socialist  society,  as  America 
well  knows.  America’s  ambition  for  world  leadership  on  the 
other  hand  is  a  diaator’s  dream  of  by-gone  days,  and  India 
is  confident  that  in  any  case  America  has  not  the  “  know¬ 
how  ”  for  it.  So  the  Americans  try  to  dissuade  India  from  the 
Socialist  path,  while  India  protests  against  and  seeks  to 
frustrate  every  American  attempt  to  expand  their  “  sphere 
of  influence.” 

Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Korean  war,  Indo-American 
differences  in  international  affairs  have  been  numerous  and 
often  sharp  in  tone.  American  policy  as  expressed  through  the 
military  aid  agreement  with  Pakistan,  SEATO,  support  for 
the  Baghdad  Pact,  and  now  the  “  Eisenhower  Doctrine,”  all 
have  the  aspect  of  unfriendly  paas  ringing  India.  The  latter’s 
most  successful  riposte  has  been  the  organisation  of  Afro- 
Asian  unity  imder  the  Bandung  flag.  Many  American  political 
commentators  believe  that  with  the  passing  of  time,  Bandung 
has  proved  a  very  potent  political  force. 

Mr.  Nehru,  backed  by  all  the  political  parties  —  Gm- 
gress.  Communist  and  Socialist  —  where  suspicion  and  oppo¬ 
sition  to  military  pacts  is  extremely  bitter  —  has  attacked 
these  pacts  as  increasingly  useless.  Since  the  spring  of  1953, 
such  Indo-US  tussles  in  diplomacy  have  become  a  regular 
feature  of  world  affairs,  and  much  personal  abuse  has  been 
lavished  in  both  countries  on  the  other’s  spokesmen.  It  was 
over  the  Suez  issue  that  the  change  came,  with  the  US  giving 
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full  support  to  the  Afro-Asian  countries  in  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  decade,  America  and 
India  spoke  in  unison  and,  with  the  Soviet  bloc  also  on  the 
same  side,  the  UN  appeared  once  again  as  the  genuine  forum 
of  world  opinion.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  practical  effect 
that  the  US  had  its  own  reasons  in  this  matter,  namely,  to 
win  over  Afro-Asian  opinion  to  its  side,  and  to  oust  British 
and  French  influence  in  North  Africa. 

At  this  point  in  history,  Nehru’s  visit  to  America  roused 
hopes  of  brave  reorientations  in  the  world.  A  vast  crusade 
against  colonialism  seemed  possible,  as  well  as  rapprochement 
between  the  US  and  the  Soviet-Chinese  bloc,  with  agreement 
on  disarmament  reasonably  soon  to  follow.  While  on  his  way 
back  to  India  Mr.  Nehru  himself,  in  i  between  his  repeated 
cautions  against  unrestrained  optimism,  hinted  at  the  hopeful 
possibilities  arising  from  his  talks  with  President  Eisenhower. 
Apart  from  pained  reactions  in  circles  close  to  the  British 
Government,  the  concensus  of  informed  opinion  was  that 
cordial  relations  between  India  and  the  United  States  could 
do  nothing  but  good  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Then  came  the  guillotine  of  the  “  Eisenhower  Doctrine.” 
So  far,  though  India  takes  a  most  serious  view  of  this  new 
Middle  East  policy,  there  has  been  a  certain  restraint  in  the 
public  expression  of  condemnation.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  this :  primarily,  no  doubt,  Indian  preoccupations  with  the 
forthcoming  general  elections,  and  the  constructive  work  of 
the  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  but  also  the  confident  belief  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  “Eisenhower  Doctrine”  to  make 
headway  against  the  concerted  opposition  of  not  only  the 
Arab,  but  the  whole  Afro-Asian  world.  Indians  on  the  whole 
prefer  to  believe  that  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s 
Presidency  will  see  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  American 
attitude  towards  India. 

Meanwhile,  India  is  by  no  means  unaware  that  powerful 
circles  in  America  still  regard  India  as  the  testing-ground 
for  any  US  policy  for  Asia,  where  the  bias  towards  Socialism 
must  be  curbed  at  the  Indian  source.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
the  continued  desire  for  more  fruitful  relations  with  the  US, 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  general  Indian  opinion  that 
that  country  remains  the  last  word  in  a  streamlined  im¬ 
perialism  adapting  itself  to  new  codes  in  international  be¬ 
haviour.  There  is  a  growing  conviction,  however,  that  the 
current  trend  of  world  affairs  runs  against  American  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  with  Indian  aims.  While  it  is  recognised  that  no 
outside  power  or  pressure  of  opinion  can  force  the  most 
powerful  State  in  the  world  against  its  will,  there  is  a 
resilient  belief  in  the  basic  reality  of  American  democracy,  in 
which  the  citizens  themselves  are  the  ultimate  repository  of 
all  power. 

It  has  become  clear  to  both  countries  that  they  now  need 
each  other’s  goodwill  as  a  primary  faaor  in  their  diplomacy. 
So  long  as  India  doubted  American  intentions,  and  stood 
aside  or  even  opposed  them,  the  US  could  make  no  progress 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  other  Asian  or  African  peoples 
either.  The  moral  burden  of  carrying  Syngman  Rhee,  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  and  persistence  in  the  obso¬ 


lescent  policy  of  setting  up  military  pacts  can  be  lightened 
only  by  acquiring  friends  like  India,  whose  bona  fides  an 
accepted  in  the  newly  independent  countries. 

American-Indian  understanding  is  also  an  essential  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
Socialist  bloc.  Since  the  Geneva  “  sununit  ”  conference  in 
1954,  it  has  become  an  agreed  point  in  political  thinking  that 
if  the  great  powers  are  to  “  co-exist  ”  in  peace,  then  all  of 
them  must  first  banish  all  points  of  friction  with  the  un¬ 
committed  nations.  The  first  lap  runs  through  India.  For 
India,  too,  if  she  is  to  be  a  “  bridge  ”  between  the  contending 
East  and  West  —  as  Mr.  Nehru  has  lately  defined  it  —  the 
first  need  is  to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  US.  India’s 
relations  with  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  for 
some  years  had  an  established  stability  and  reliability.  Suc¬ 
cessful  “  bridgemanship  ”  requires  similar  confident  relations 
with  America.  Only  in  the  context  of  a  settled,  world-wide 
co-existence  can  India  ever  feel  easy  about  American  arms 
in  Pakistan  and  other  parts  of  Asia  and  Arabia,  or  quite  free 
of  misgivings  when  accepting  American  loans  and  aid  for  her 
industrialisation  schemes. 

Above  all  the  time  is  propitious.  The  aberrations  from 
commonsense,  to  put  it  at  its  mildest,  in  Egypt  and  Hungary, 
as  well  as  the  “  Eisenhower  Doctrine,”  have  already  been 
exposed  as  completely  out  of  tune  with  the  world  today. 
During  the  Egyptian  and  Hungarian  crises,  more  voices  than 
ever  were  raised  all  over  the  world  to  enroll  India  as  a  peace¬ 
maker  in  the  trouble  spots  themselves  and  between  the  great 
powers.  The  need  still  exists. 

Mr.  Nehru  has  invited  President  Eisenhower  to  India 
this  year,  so  the  two  may  meet  again  fairly  soon.  By  the  time 
that  happens,  Indo-American  economic  cooperation  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  reached  a  considerable  scale;  there  may  also  be  an 
altered  estimation  of  Indian  aims  in  America.  But  far  beyond 
the  importance  to  themselves  of  better  relations  between  these 
two  countries  are  the  implications  to  the  world.  This  indeed 
is  the  reason  why  interest  in  the  December  meeting  of  these 
two  heads  of  State  was  so  much  livelier  and  more  widespread 
than  on  any  previous  occasion.  In  spite  of  setbacks,  people 
everywhere  have  begun  to  sense  that  such  Indo-American 
meetings,  however  tentative,  are  the  first  signs  ushering  in  a 
period  of  radically  altered  international  relations. 
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The  Orthodox  Party  of  Pakistan 

By  Herbert  Feldman  (Eastern  World  Karachi  Correspondent) 


Among  the  many  political  organisations  existing  in 
Pakistan,  the  Jama’at-i-Islami  (the  Islamic  Party)  today 
deserves  serious  notice  and,  in  later  years,  may  well 
compel  it.  It  differs  from  parties  such  as  the  Muslim  League, 
the  Awami  League  and  the  Republican  Party  in  that  they 
follow  western  patterns  in  organisation  and  political  ideas. 
It  differs  from  parties  such  as  the  Ahrars,  the  Jama’at-ul- 
Ulema-i-Pakistan  and  such  others,  because,  although  it  shares 
the  same  reliance  on  Islam  as  the  true  source  of  social, 
political  and  economic  teaching,  the  Jama’at-i-Islami  possesses' 
its  own  programme  and  discipline,  prescribed  by  its  founder, 
Maulana  Abul  Ala  Maududi. 

The  Jama’at  was  first  established  in  1941  at  Pathankot 
in  the  Punjab  and  its  professed  objea  is  “  To  organise  the 
entire  human  life  in  all  its  aspects  —  faith  and  ideology, 
religion  and  ethics,  morality  and  character,  education  and 
training,  economic  and  political  system,  social  structure,  law 
and  judiciary,  war  and  peace,  national  and  international 
affairs  —  on  the  principles  of  explicit  obedience  to  God- 
Almighty  as  enjoined  by  His  apostle.”  The  learned  authors 
of  the  Report  on  the  Punjab  disturbances  of  1953  interpret 
the  ideology  of  the  Jama’at  in  the  following  words :  “  It  aims 
at  the  establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Allah  throughout 
the  world  which,  in  other  words,  means  the  establishment  of 
a  religio-political  system  which  the  Jama’at  calls  Islam.” 

The  effect  of  this  ideology  —  which  need  not  now  be 
further  discussed  in  general  terms  —  was,  in  India  before  the 
partition,  to  have  the  peculiar  result  that  while  the  Jama’at 
was  actively  engaged  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Islam,  it  was 
also  in  conflict  with  the  Muslim  League  and  the  Pakistan 
movement,  for  the  reason  that  the  Jama’at  does  not  recognise 
any  form  of  government  which  is  not  founded  upon  its  own 
conceptions. 

In  1947  the  Jama’at  was  split  into  two,  and  Maududi 
came  to  Pakistan  where  he  established  a  new  constitution  for 
his  organisation  and  where  he  has  since  been  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  politics.  The  fragment  left  in  India  still  exists 
where  it  continues  to  propagate  its  own  views  on  politics  as 
well  as  social  and  economic  questions.  Its  existence  has  given 
rise  to  the  suspicion,  probably  unfounded,  that  the  Jama’at  in 
Pakistan  receives  funds  from  India  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  disruptive  activities. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Jama’at  in  Pakistan,  consistent 
with  its  own  views  of  a  world-order,  has  at  all  times  found 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  Government  which  it  has  repeatedly 
declared  to  be  not  only  un-Islamic,  but  even  opposed  to 
Islam  and,  furthermore,  indifferent  to  the  genuine  Islamic 
aspirations  of  the  Muslim  masses.  The  Editor  of  the  English 
version  of  Maududi’s  Islamic  Law  and  Constitution  writes 
in  the  Introduction,  which  is  dated  May  1955,  “ .  .  .  the 
masses  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Islam.  They  are  inspired 


by  Islamic  ideals  and  want  the  Islamic  way  of  life  to  guide 
the  destiny  of  their  country.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  inherited  the  political  power  from  the  British  have 
imbibed  the  anti-religious  thought  and  culture  of  the 
West.  .  .  .”  This  extract  reveals  clearly  enough  the  basis  of 
political  activity  of  the  Jama’at  which  has  been  pursued  with 
uncompromising  energy.  As  a  result,  Maududi  was  arrested 
in  1948  under  the  Punjab  Public  Safety  Act  and  kept  in 
detention  for  twenty  months.  After  the  Punjab  disturbances 
of  1953  he  was  arrested  and  tried  by  court-martial  on  two 
charges  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  He  refused  to  submit 
an  Appeal  for  Mercy  but  in  any  case  the  sentence  was  com¬ 
muted  to  fourteen  years’  imprisonment  of  which  he  actually 
served  three  and  was  then  released. 

Maududi,  who  is  the  Amir  (chief)  of  the  Jama’at,  was 
bom  at  Aurangabad  in  the  Deccan  in  1903.  His  school  studies 
were  interrupted  by  his  father’s  death  which  left  the  family 
in  reduced  circumstances,  but  he  was  by  nature  studious  and 
he  continued  to  educate  himself.  He  became  a  journalist  and 
in  1932  founded  his  own  monthly,  the  Tarjman-ul-Quran  of 
which  he  remained  the  editor  imtil  he  was  arrested  in  1953 
and  through  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  ideas  on  Islam 
and  on  the  Muslim  people  as  an  international  body  with  a 
world-mission. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  ideas,  Maududi  is  a  prolific 
writer.  From  the  time  he  wrote  Meaning  and  Purpose  of 
Jehad  in  Islam,  when  a  young  man,  he  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  sixty  books  and  pamphlets,  some  of  which 
are  credited  with  sales  amounting  to  more  than  100,000  copies 
—  very  large  figures  indeed  for  the  sub-continent.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Maududi  has  succeeded  in  impressing  his  ideas 
and  personality  on  many  people  in  Pakistan.  He  is  variously 
spoken  of  as  “  a  genius  ”  who  “  belongs  to  the  category  of 
individuals  who  come  to  change  the  course  of  history.”  He  is 
described  as  the  “  leader  of  the  movement  for  Islamic  re¬ 
naissance  ”  whose  “  political  struggle  is  not  only  constitutional 
and  democratic  but  is  also  amenable  to  moral  and  Islamic 
values.”  When  he  was  sentenced  to  death  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  outcry  and  it  appeared  even  then  most  improbable 
that  the  Government  would  have  the  courage  to  permit  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence.  Later,  the  agitation  for  his  release  from 
prison  was  sustained  with  skill  and  determination  and  al¬ 
though  his  release  was  ultimately  determined  by  judicial 
process,  his  continued  detention  would  certainly  have  become 
an  increasing  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  authorities. 

Describing  itself  as  “  the  best  organised,  most  influential 
and  aaive  party  in  the  country,”  the  Jama’at  also  claims  that 
its  organisation  is  “  an  example  of  what  an  Islamic  democracy 
really  means  and  how  it  functions.”  The  Amir  and  the 
members  of  the  Central  Working  Committee  are  elected 
directly  by  the  members,  and  each  administrative  division  has 
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its  own  Amir  and  working  committee  elected  in  similar 
fashion.  But  what  is  most  interesting  about  the  organisation 
as  a  whole  is  the  insistence  on  good  character  and  substantial 
ability  before  a  candidate  can  be  accepted  for  membership. 
The  result  is  that  in  1953  the  total  membership  was  estimated 
at  only  999  but  is  said  now  to  have  grown  to  1,200  persons. 
There  are,  however,  friends  and  sympathisers  who  are  ex- 
peaed  to  subscribe  to  the  funds  and  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  Jama’at.  These  fellow-travellers  include  professional 
men,  civil  servants,  traders,  merchants  and  other  well-placed 
people. 

The  actual  membership  consists  in  fact  of  a  cadre  of 
devoted  workers  who  contribute  liberally  from  their  incomes 
to  the  furtherance  of  its  objects.  The  Jama’at  relies  much  on 
social  service  as  a  means  of  making  contaa  with  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  propagating  its  ideas  among  them.  Free  dis¬ 
pensaries  are  maintained;  whenever  natural  catastrophies  such 
as  floods  occur,  the  Jama’at  workers  will  certainly  be  present 
to  help  in  giving  relief  to  the  stricken.  But  the  main  emphasis 
is  on  education  and  members  are  encouraged  to  qualify  them¬ 
selves  as  teachers  and  having  done  so,  to  organise  and  teach 
in  schools,  day  or  evening.  In  a  country  where  facilities  for 
education  are  grossly  inadequate  and  where  people  genuinely 
hunger  for  the  chance  to  become  literate,  the  importance  of 
this  work  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

No  one  who  meets  the  members  of  the  Jama’at  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  their  simplicity,  sincerity  and  single- 
mindedness.  They  are  pleasant,  well-mannered  people, 
straightforward  in  their  dealings,  reasonable  in  controversy 
and  very  well-informed.  Maududi  has  adopted  the  idea  of 
maintaining  high  personal  standards  even  if  it  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  numbers  and  his  success  is  evident.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  Maududi’s  work  has  become  accessible  to 
English  readers.  The  translations  and  standards  of  production 
are  not  first-rate,  but  they  are  certainly  not  unreadable  and 
they  are  fairly  representative  of  the  general  determination  of 
the  organisation  to  achieve  as  high  a  standard  in  all  things 
as  it  can.  The  general  purpose  of  his  work  towards  an  Islamic 
world-order  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  present  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  is  stated  to  be  the  establishment  of  Pakistan 
as  an  Islamic  State  where  the  Islamic  way  of  life  can  be 
revived.  Maududi  expressed  limited  approval  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Pakistan  not  because  it  satisfies  the  aspirations  of 
his  party,  but  because  it  contained  the  potentiality  of  being 
changed  into  a  constitution  conformable  to  them. 

The  underlying  principle  upon  which  all  his  views  are 
based  is  that  within  Islam  and  the  legal  system  which  flows 
from  it  (the  Shariat)  will  be  found  guidance  as  to  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  ideals  which  animate  men  and  women  and 
which  they  have  long  been  seeking  to  attain  through  different 
but  fallacious  political  gospels.  In  this  notion,  Maududi  is 
to  some  extent  indebted  to  Iqbal  whose  fundamental  thesis 
was  the  universal  nature  of  the  Quran  as  a  source  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Maududi  had  been 
in  touch  with  Iqbal  and  doubtless  exchanged  ideas  with  him. 

In  developing  this  first  principle,  Maududi  has  produced 
some  suggestions  which  are  interesting  if  not  convincing. 
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Thus,  his  Islamic  State  is  described  as  the  most  democratic 
institution  conceivable  because  every  believer  is  a  vice-regent 
(Caliph)  of  God  on  earth  and  as  such  must  participate  in  the 
government.  Furthermore,  “  One  Caliph  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  another  ”  so  that  no  man  can  claim  any  superiority  over 
any  other  except  in  point  of  piety  —  rank,  wealth,  attainment 
avail  nothing.  Similarly,  on  the  subject  of  women’s  rights, 
Maududi  holds  that  women  may  not  participate  in  govern¬ 
ment  because  the  Quran  declares :  “  Men  are  in  charge  of 
women,”  but  at  the  same  time  he  suggests  means  whereby 
women  can  control,  on  a  broad  basis,  those  aspects  of  life 
with  which  they  have  prior  concern  such  as  women’s  educa¬ 
tion,  women’s  medical  care  and  so  on. 

Political  institutions  which  are  not  derived  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  first  principle  are  dismissed  as  Satanic.  These  in¬ 
clude  Communism,  Fascism  and  western  democracy  although 
in  the  international  aspect  of  his  views  some  resemblance  to 
the  first  two  is  admitted.  On  all  these  issues,  people  reared  on 
a  diet  of  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Locke,  Paine  and  Marx  would 
find  it  next  to  impossible  to  debate  any  of  them  with  the 
Jama’at.  But  this  fact  is,  for  all*  practical  purposes,  perhaps 
less  important  than  the  influence  which  the  Jama’at  is  gaining 
in  Pakistan.  As  recently  as  January  1956  the  offices  of  the 
Jama’at  and  of  its  newspaper,  Tasneem,  were  searched  and 
a  ban  on  the  party  was  threatened.  This  is  a  pointed  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  significance  of  an  organisation  of  1,200  members 
in  a  nation  of  eighty  million  people. 

Maududi  possesses  a  fund  of  genuine  scholarship;  he  is 
an  Arabist,  learned  in  Islam  and  from  his  writings  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  familiar  with  western  ideas  although  he  does  not 
exhibit  the  same  profound  grasp  such  as  belonged  to  Iqbal. 
On  his  own  ground,  Maududi  is  no  mean  adversary  and,  if 
the  English  translations  form  any  guide,  he  is  an  effective 
writer  of  polemics.  For  this  purpose,  a  favourite  theme  is 
that  of  calling  down  contempt  upon  the  godless  magnates  of 
Wall  Street,  upon  the  false  gods  of  Popery  and  Brahminism 
and  upon  the  immoralities  of  the  West  such  as  free  mingling 
of  the  sexes,  the  obscene  display  of  the  female  body,  cos¬ 
metics,  co-education  and  what  are  to  him,  other  fleshly 
corruptions. 

So  far  he  has  not  tried  conclusions  with  his  political 
opponents  by  nominating  candidates  for  election  and  it  is  un¬ 
likely  he  will  do  so  until  he  considers  he  has  sufficient  prospect 
of  success.  In  East  Pakistan  his  chances  are  reduced  by  the 
hold  which  Maulana  Bhashani  exerts  over  the  masses,  but  in 
West  Pakistan  Maududi’s  prospects  are  more  favourable, 
especially  as  the  better-known  political  parties  seem  bent  on 
self-destruction.  It  is  always  possible  that  exasperation  with 
the  unending  shilly-shallying  of  parties,  with  poverty  and  with 
the  evident  indifference  of  the  well-to-do  towards  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  nation,  may  turn  the  masses  towards  an  organisa¬ 
tion  which,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  pursues  its  ideas 
with  unwavering  adherence  to  principle  and  with  determined 
perseverance. 

Note:  After  this  article  was  written,  Maulana  Maududi  re¬ 
signed  as  leader  of  the  party,  hut  has  been  persuaded  by  his 
followers  to  change  his  mind. — Ed. 
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The  Changing  Face  of  Baluchistan 

By  Sylvia  Matheson 


Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  Baluchi  could  describe 
his  country  as  a  tourists’  Paradise,  but  I  happen  to  like 
deserts  and  the  independent,  proud  tribe^en  who 
populate  them  so  sparsely.  After  several  months  spent  in  the 
Afghan  desert  I  made  a  return  visit  to  Baluchistan  last  year. 
It  was  seven  years  since  I  had  last  seen  this  vast  wedge  of 
bard,  arid,  desert  thrust  between  the  Indus  Valley,  the 
Arabian  Sea,  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  Today  it  has  lost  its 
identity  and  become  merged  into  West  Pakistan,  but  the 
tribesmen  still  regard  themselves  first  as  Baluchis  or  Brahuis 
or  Pathans,  and  only  secondly  as  Pakistanis.  One  of  Pakistan’s 
problems  today  is  that  of  trying  to  reverse  this  way  of  think¬ 
ing  and  it  is  among  her  main  arguments  for  the  unification 
of  the  provinces  of  western  Pakistan,  achieved  in  October 
1955. 

But  if  Baluchistan  has  lost  its  name  it  had  gained  in 
other  ways  during  the  seven  years  I  had  been  away.  The  road 
out  of  Quetta  now  passes  a  new  textile  factory  employing  two 
thousand  workers;  there  are  scores  of  surface  wells  supple¬ 
menting  the  traditional  karezes,  while  ninety  miles  away  in 
Nushki,  headquarters  of  the  Chagai  district  that  for  years 
formed  a  buffer  between  Afghanistan  and  Kalat,  the  old 
bazaar  has  a  new  extension  and  the  waste  desert  at  the  foot 
of  the  prehistoric  mound  is  now  green,  thanks  to  good  rains 
and  recently-inspired  cultivation  by  the  local  farmers. 

Fifty-two  years  ago.  Sir  Auriel  Stein,  the  famous 
archaeologist,  noticed  cooking  vessels  some  3,000  years  old, 
emerging  from  the  foundations  of  the  Political  Agent’s 
bungalow,  being  built  on  top  of  the  mound.  The  bungalow 
collapsed  a  few  years  ago,  alleged  by  some  to  be  due  to  my 
digging  for  archaeological  remains,  but  by  the  more  charitable 
to  an  earthquake  tremor.  Whatever  the  cause,  a  new  bungalow 
has  risen  on  the  site  and  a  sign  of  the  changing  times  is  the 
high  white  purdah  wall  surrounding  part  of  it.  For  the 
Political  Agents  these  days  are  mostly  Pakistanis  observing 
local  custom  and  here,  at  all  events,  keeping  their  womenfolk 
strictly  secluded. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  far-reaching  of  all  changes 
in  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  discovery  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  gas  at  Sui,  a  singularly  inhospitable  spot  jn 
the  arid  Bugti  tribal  territory  at  the  foot  of  the  Bolan  pass. 
This  is  a  district  of  whose  two  chief  towns  it  was  said,  “  Oh 
God,  who  didst  create  Sibi  and  Dadar,  what  need  was  there 
to  create  Hell !  ”  Five  years  ago  Sui  consisted  only  of  a  mud- 
brick  fortress  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  world’s  hottest 
deserts,  but  the  desert  was  an  anticline,  a  fold  containing 
natural  gas.  Today  there  is  a  landing  strip  used  daily  by  air¬ 
craft  bringing  supplies  and  personnel  from  Karachi  and  key- 

Sylvia  Matheson,  F.R.GS.,  has  visited  Pakistan  and  India  in  con¬ 
nection  with  archaeological  studies.  She  has  now  returned  to 
Pakistan  to  live. 


points  along  the  350  miles  of  pipeline.  The  Nissen-hut  camp 
has  been  completely  abandoned  for  widely-spaced  concrete 
houses  complete  with  refrigerators,  air-conditioning  plants, 
cooking  stoves,  water-heaters  and  washing-machines  all 
powered  by  Sui’s  natural  gas.  A  pipeline  brings  water  from 
the  Indus  forty  miles  away  and  gardens  are  already  being 
planted.  There  is  a  small  hospital  and  a  general  store;  there' 
will  be  a  cinema,  school,  club-house  and  golf-course. 

The  focal  point  of  all  this,  the  dull  silver  towers  and 
snaking  pipes  rising  from  the  desert  itself,  has  been  supplying 
natural  gas  for  Karachi’s  industries  for  over  a  year.  Yet  the 
first  well  was  only  begun  in  1951  and  not  until  1954  was  the 
Sui  Gas  Transmission  Company  incorporated.  Sui  has  the 
largest  purification  plant  in  Asia  and  there  are  plans  to  extend 
the  pipeline  for  a  further  400  miles  to  Lahore.  It  already 
crosses  almost  every  kind  of  terrain,  including  three  major 
rivers,  a  dozen  canals  of  more  than  250  feet  in  width  and 
forty-five  smaller  canals.  Pakistanis  and  Europeans  alike  are 
excited  at  the  knowledge  that  here  is  Asia’s  largest  gasfield, 
capable  of  providing  some  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  gas 
daily  for  the  next  hundred  years;  fuel  that  will  save  Pakistan’s 
much-needed  foreign  currency  and  spur  the  produaion  of  her 
mantifactured  goods. 

The  Bugti  tribesmen,  proud  members  of  Baluchistan’s 
numerically  most  powerful  tribe,  and  hitherto  one  of  the  least 
touched  by  “  civilisation,”  have  adapted  themselves  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  to  this  upheaval.  Handsome,  ringletted  men, 
still  wearing  their  baggy  tribal  dress  and  cumbersome  turbans 
piled  on  their  heads  like  outsize  cottage  loaves,  men  who  a 
year  ago  had  no  idea  how  to  lift  a  wheelbarrow,  today  trundle 
their  loads  with  practised  ease  and  enormous  smiles  across 
their  bearded  faces. 

Two  other  changes  are  apparent  in  Baluchistan,  one  a 
gentle  undercurrent,  the  other  almost  as  dramatic  as  Sui  in 
its  impaa.  The  first  is  the  training  and  encouragement  of  the 
Brahui  tribeswomen  in  making  marketable  their  traditional 
embroidery  of  tiny  mirrorworit.  Organised  initially  by  APWA 
(All-Pakistan  Women’s  Association),  the  work  is  personally 
supervised  by  the  wife  of  the  Quetta  Commissioner  —  they 
are  one  of  the  few  remaining  English  couples  in  Pakistan 
Political  Service.  The  second  marked  change  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  traaors.  Until  a  year  ago  no  one  had  ever  seen  a 
tractor  in  Baluchistan.  Then  under  the  Colombo  Plan 
Australia  sent  Pakistan  200  International  tractors  of  which 
twenty  reached  Baluchistan.  Ten  of  these  went  to  Chaman, 
the  frontier  town  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Afghanistan 
and  Baluchistan.  The  Commissioner’s  Assistant,  a  vital, 
energetic  yoimg  Ghilzai  from  a  village  near  Quetta,  had  just 
returned  from  a  course  of  Public  Administration  in  Canada, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  what  he  had  seen  there  and  hoped  to 
copy  in  Baluchistan.  Together  with  the  EAC  (Extra  Assistant 
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Commissioner)  of  Chaman,  he  arranged  for  the  traaors  to  be 
seen  on  the  job. 

The  EAC  at  Chaman  these  days  is  a  burly  bachelor  with 
a  rakishly-angled  battered  gold  kuUa  cap  bound  round  with 
the  smart,  stiffly-starched  turban  of  the  Pathans.  With  the 
air  of  a  knight  dashing  into  battle,  he  set  his  jeep  at  ditches 
and  gullies  and  charged  across  ploughed  fields  in  pursuit  of 
the  elusive  tractors.  Behind,  his  head  hitting  the  jeep’s  roof, 
bumped  the  Agricultural  Inspector,  his  only  protection  a  soft, 
flat  Swati  cap  and  a  gallant  smile.  It  was  obvious  now  why 
the  EAC’s  stiff  gold  cap  had  a  permanent  dent. 

The  tractors  were  widely  scattered  as  they  ploughed  up 
hitherto  desert  land  right  along  the  Afghan  frontier.  Each 
tractor  had  to  be  traced,  admired  and  photographed,  in  the 
course  of  which  procedure  carpets  would  mysteriously  appear 
in  the  midst  of  the  ploughed  fields,  hard-boiled  eggs,  oranges 
and  green  tea  would  be  spread  thereon,  and  from  time  to 
time  snowy-bearded  elders  of  the  Achakzai  tribe,  all  well  over 
six  feet  tall,  would  grace  the  scene  to  initiate  a  gentle  game 
of  “  conkers  ”  played  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  to  offer 
landhi,  the  dried  meat  that  is  stored  for  winter  on  top  of  tall 
poles,  then  cooked  into  a  delicious  curry.  After  each  repast 
the  jeep  journey  became  more  and  more  of  a  test  of 
endurance. 

Meanwhile,  side  by  side  with  the  Australian  traaors, 
pairs  of  camels  or  donkeys  worked  in  the  traditional,  slow- 
moving  fashion  —  three-quarters  of  an  aae  daily  per  camel 
team,  half  an  acre  per  donkey  team  —  and  twenty  aaes  each 
traaor.  Enthusiastic  zamindars  (landowners)  have  deposited 
ten  thousand  rupees  already  and  pay  seven  rupees  an  hour  to 
hire  the  traaors;  some  have  even  sold  their  animals  although 
Government  aid  is  available  in  cases  of  real  need.  “And  God 
has  been  good  to  Quetta  and  Chaman,”  said  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Assistant  as  it  started  raining.  “  They  have  had  the 
first  good  rains  here  for  ten  years !  ”  Indeed,  the  rain  turned 
to  a  blinding  snowstorm  on  the  Khojak  Pass,  but  on  the 
Quetta  side  in  the  Pishin  Valley,  all  was  dry  and  sunny.  “  For 
some  reason  God  appears  to  be  displeased  with  Pishin,  it  has 
had  no  share  in  the  rain,”  sighed  the  CA. 

But  if  parts  of  Baluchistan  were  not  so  favoured  with 
rain,  the  future  outlook  is  still  bright.  New  roads  are  being 
made,  one  two  hundred  mile  stretch  of  tarmac  from  Zhob  to 
Quetta  will  link  Karachi  with  Lahore  by  a  completely  tarmac 
road;  all  bridges  and  culverts  have  already  been  completed 
and  the  first  forty  miles  finished.  Another  road  is  to  be  built 
from  Karachi  to  Quetta  via  Kalat,  cutting  the  existing  Sind 
route  by  about  a  hundred  miles.  New  private  and  public 
enterprises  have  been  started.  A  faaory  producing  drugs  from 
ephedra,  a  canning  faaory,  a  fine  woollen  mill  —  all  are 
working  at  top  speed.  A  chrome  mine  is  shipping  ore  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  marble  quarry  sending  marble  to  Italy 
of  all  places !  Salt  and  lead  mines  are  being  worked  to  a  small 
degree  too.  But  as  the  private  businessman  who  is  exploiting 
these  enterprises  said,  “  What  our  people  really  need  is  educa¬ 
tion.  We  need  more  schools  with  boarding  facilities,  where 
the  nomads  can  send  their  children;  not  expensive  schools, 
just  simple  food  and  somewhere  for  the  boys  to  sleep.”  Girls? 


“  No,  girls  are  not  important.”  But  everyone  is  keen  to 
educate  the  boys.  “  We’ve  plenty  of  intelligence  here  and 
could  double  the  scholarship  awards,  given  the  funds,”  said 
the  Commissioner.  “  But,  of  course,  there’s  a  desperate  short¬ 
age  of  teachers.” 

And  how  do  the  inhabitants  of  former  Baluchistan  react 
to  the  integration  of  their  province  into  Western  Pakistan? 
Some  acknowledge  the  advantages;  the  rich  Punjab  will  share 
its  surplus  budget  with  its  hitherto  poor  relations  who  will 
share,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  revenue  resources  of  the  whole 
of  Western  Pakistan.  There  will  be  free  flow  of  trade  —  all 
this  is  true,  they  admit.  Then  lowering  their  voices  to  a 
whisper,  as  though  the  stony  desert  were  full  of  listening 
Punjabi  ears,  they  add,  “  But  we  have  always  been  indepen¬ 
dent,  we  are  Baluchis,  we  don’t  want  these  Punjabis  coming 
here  and  governing  us.  And  they  will  come;  there  are  so 
many  of  them,  and  they  have  education  and  training.” 

It  is  precisely  to  dispel  this  fear  that  the  Punjab,  whose 
population  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Baluchistan,  the  North 
West  Frontier  Province,  and  Sind  put  together,  forfeited  its 
right  to  60  percent  representation  in  the  new  Legislature, 
agreeing  to  reduce  this  to  40  percent  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Thus  the  smaller  provinces  (from  the  population  standpoint), 
get  more  than  their  share.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  tribal  areas  have  been  represented  at  all,  and 
just  before  the  elections  last  February,  candidates  were  busy 
haranguing  the  limited  eleaorate  (jirga  members  only,  that  is, 
tribal  elders),  over  endless  cups  of  green  tea  and,  it  is 
rumoured,  in  some  districts  party  funds  were  being  splashed 
around  with  somewhat  unorthodox  and  open  handed 
generosity.  “  So  and  so  offered  me  three  thousand  rupees  to 
vote  for  him,”  burst  out  one  respected  jirga  member  indig¬ 
nantly.  “  I  said  to  him,  ‘  This  might  buy  my  body,  it  cannot 
buy  my  soul !  ’  ”  And  in  aaual  faa  it  seems  that  although 
there  were  undoubtedly  attempts  at  bribery,  these  were  re¬ 
garded  with  extreme  disfavour  by  those  with  votes  to  give. 

The  One  Unit  scheme  that  has  brought  these  eleaions 
into  being  seems  based  on  sound  reasoning  and  if  carried  out 
in  the  right  spirit  should  lead  eventually  to  a  common 
Pakistani  outlook,  destroying  artificial  economic  and  human 
barriers  and  supplying  a  single  streamlined  administration. 
Baluchistan  should  be  the  gainer,  economically  and 
educationally. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  REVIEW 

(Issued  monthly  since  1921) 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


“A  BAD  PEACE  IS  BETTER  THAN  A  GOOD  WAR” 

An  exclusive  interview  with  Ho  Chi  Minh 

By  The  Editor  of  **Ea8tern  World** 


The  car  sped  through  the  still  empty  streets  of  Hanoi. 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  the  disconcerting  habit  of 
fixing  his  appointments  for  the  very  early  hours  of  the 
day,  and  I  tried  to  concentrate  my  sleepy  thoughts  on  the 
questions  1  intended  to  ask  him  at  the  interview.  It  was  no 
good.  Instead,  in  a  half-dream,  I  wondered  whether  the  man 
I  was  going  to  see  would  really  be  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  of 
the  innumerable  posters,  pictures  and  reproductions  which 
look  down  from  walls  and  houses  all  over  North  Viet  Nam. 
They  create  the  impression  of  a  gentle,  rather  frail  man  with 
a  pale,  kind  but  shy  face  dominated  by  a  goat  beard,  a 
passive  father  of  the  nation,  a  philosopher  rather  than  an 
active  leader. 

A  moment  later,  after  having  climbed  the  impressive 
sweep  of  stairs  to  the  Presidential  Palace  from  where  many 
a  French  Governor-General  had  ruled  in  the  past,  I  was 
quite  awake  and  found  myself  shaking  hands  with  the 
President  of  North  Viet  Nam. 

He  is  of  medium  size  and  healthy  complexion,  has  grey- 
blue  eyes  which  radiate  intelligence  and  kindliness  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  the  goat  whiskers  suited 
him  very  well.  He  was  clad  in  a  simple,  khaki  windcheater 
suit,  neat  and  clean  but  jungle-bleached,  his  feet  in  beige 
socks  and  sandals.  He  was  neither  pale  nor  passive  as  we 
settled  down  to  a  “  very  early  ”  cup  of  tea  and  small  talk 
which  he  conducted  in  fluent  English  and  with  great  charm. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  wanted  me  to  feel  at  home  before  the 
conversation  gradually  steered  from  the  purely  social  to 
issues  of  greater  significance.  How,  for  example,  was  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  North  Viet  Nam’s  economy  going  on,  and  was 
he  satisfied  with  his  achievements? 

Ho  Chi  Minh  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  some 
progress.  It  was,  after  all,  only  two  years  since  fighting  had 
ended,  and  there  had  been  many  years  of  that  fighting  and 
of  bitter  sufferings.  When  the  French  went  away,  they  had 
taken  with  them  everything.  “  What  they  left  behind,”  Ho 
Chi  Minh  said,  “  was  misery  and  suffering.  We  had  to  start 
right  from  the  beginning  after  all  the  destruction.  Therefore, 
we  can  say  we  have  made  some  progress.  We  have  put  a 
big  textile  factory  into  operation  employing  8,000  workers 
and  have  built  the  railroad  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  We 
repaired,  and  now  work,  the  cement  factory  at  Haiphong 
and  mine  anthracite  at  the  Campha  mines  at  the  Bay 
d’Along.”  In  addition,  the  President  mentioned,  the  port  of 
Haiphong  was  now  functioning  satisfactorily,  and  many 
preparatory  steps  were  being  taken  aimed  at  the  fullest 
exploitation  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
The  biggest  achievement  has  been  the  drive  for  self- 
sufficiency  in  rice.  Two  years  ago  North  Viet  Nam  still  had 
to  import  2  million  tons  of  rice  from  Burma,  which  had 
been  done  with  Soviet  help,  but  in  1956  the  country  was 
already  producing  slightly  more  than  it  needed  for  home 
consumption.  Much  remained  to  be  done,  however,  and  my 
question  as  to  whether  he  was  satisfied  had  to  be  answered 


negatively.  “  Because,”  Ho  Chi  Minh  said,  “  if  we  get  some¬ 
thing,  we  want  something  better.  And  if  I  were  to  think  I 
was  satisfied.  1  would  know  my  vigour  was  gone  and  that  I 
was  finished.” 

Had  there  been  any  answers,  I  asked,  to  his  various  ap¬ 
proaches  to  South  Viet  Nam  to  discuss  the  implementation 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement?  “  South  Viet  Nam,”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  answered,  “  may  mean  many  things :  it  may  mean  the 
present  regime  there,  or  it  may  mean  the  people.  The 
authority  now  in  power  in  the  South,  is  against  our  plan  of 
reunificatipn,  which  is  based  on  the  Geneva  decisions.  But 
the  people,  what  you  call  the  masses,  agree  with  us,  because 
our  country  is  historically  and  economically  a  unit.  In  the 
South  there  is  plenty  of  rice,  while  we  in  the  North  have 
mines  and  industries.  If  united,  our  economy  can  progress 
easily.  The  temporary  division  into  two  parts  creates  diffi¬ 
culties  for  both  of  us.  There  are  many  things  like  that.  We 
have  a  proverb  *  Unity  is  Force.’  No  sensible  person  wants 
to  have  his  family  divided.” 

If  South  Viet  Nam,  backed  by  the  US,  was  not  ready  to 
agree  to  the  Geneva  provisions,  I  asked,  would  he  be  willing 
to  consider  any  alternative  peaceful  solution?  ”  I  admit  that 
this  is  a  very  important  point,”  Ho  Chi  Minh  answered, 
“  which  I  should  like  to  answer  in  two  parts.  The  first  is  that 
nobody,  even  the  American  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
regimes,  can  in  the  long  run  go  against  the  will  of  the  people. 

I  feel  that  this  can  be  more  easily  understood  by  the  English 
than  by  many  other  people.  The  second  is  that  we  really 
think  that  the  Geneva  Agreement  is  a  good  one,  and  that  its 
implementation  would  give  us  a  peaceful  solution  to  this, 
our  most  vital  problem.” 

The  President  would  agree,  would  he  not,  that  there  are 
strong  forces  working  against  this  solution,  and  that  there 
was  a  fear  that  he  might  win  elections  and  the  whole  of  Viet 
Nam  become  Communist.  Would  he,  for  example,  agree  to 
a  coalition  government  or  to  any  other,  perhaps  gradual  step 
towards  reunification.  Ho  Chi  Minh  thought  for  a  while. 
”  We  can  utilise  different  diplomatic  approaches  to  achieve 
this  aim,”  he  said,  “  for  in  the  end  it  all  comes  back  to 
free  elections  where  people  can  express  their  wishes.” 

Would  he  guarantee  free  elections? 

“  Most  certainly  yes,”  Ho  Chi  Minh  replied.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  really  free  elections  where  the  people  can  choose 
between  Communists,  Socialists,  Neutralists  and,  what  he 
calls.  Reactionaries.  Just  as  people  in  England  can  vote  for 
Conservatives,  Liberals  and  Labour.  “  For  instance,  I  am 
a  Communist.  I  believe  in  Communism,  but  that  cannot  force 
you  to  believe  in  the  same  ideals  as  I  do.  Nevertheless  we  ‘ 
can  be  friends.”  It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  you  ought 
to  be  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  friend,  but  as  to  the  wider  implications 
of  the  last  sentence,  I  raised  my  eyebrows.  The  President, 
therefore,  continued ;  “  Do  people  in  the  West  really  know 
what  Communism  is  or,  in  any  case,  what  we  understand  by 
it?  To  take  the  word  as  a  threat  to  others  is  a  backward 
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conception.  We  want  to  build  a  strong  economy,  and  we 
have  a  big  proletariat,  with  a  backward  industry,  a  back¬ 
ward  agriculture  and  our  living  standards  are  still  low.  It 
takes  these  conditions  to  become  Communist.  Therefore,  if 
people  in  the  West  were  to  understand  this,  they  would  not 
be  afraid.  We  revolutionaries  are  realists  and  not  Utopians. 
Why  should  the  East  be  against  the  West?  Historically, 
socially  and  culturally,  each  country  has  its  own  background. 
Despite  events  in  Hungary  and  Egypt,  I  am  more  hopeful 
about  the  international  situation  than  I  was  a  year  ago.  For 


in  reality,  everyone  wants  peace.  If  there  were  the  catastrophe 
of  a  general  conflict,  it  would  be  very  hard  for  everyone  in 
this  atomic  age.  We  Vietnamese  certainly  need  peace  to  build 
up  our  country.  Even  if  there  were  fighting  far  away  from 
us,  it  would  influence  our  wellbeing.  If  there  is  peace,  the 
economy  develops  and  there  is  work  and  better  living  every¬ 
where.  A  bad  peace  is  better  than  a  good  war.” 

The  President  was  waving  from  the  top  of  the  palace 
steps  when  I  drove,  past  saluting  guards,  into  the  now  busy 
streets  of  his  capital. 


KOREA:  LETHARGY  AND  REVIVAL 

By  Stuart  Griffin  (Eastern  World  Special  Correspondent  in  Korea) 


A  SEASONED  US  observer  said  recently  of  tough  old 
Korean  President  Syngman  Rhee :  “  He’s  already  a 
myth.  Now  he  prepares  to  make  a  legend  of  himself 
as  well.”  Even  the  81 -year-old  statesman’s  opposition  agrees: 
“  as  Rhee  goes,  so  goes  the  Republic  for  which  he  stands.” 

Rhee’s  Korea  seems  characterised  at  present  by  two 
facts,  that  of  political  lethargy,  and  that  of  economic  revival. 
The  eight-year  Republic,  virtually  bankrupt  at  the  close  of 
the  war  with  North  Korea  and  Communist  China  40  months 
ago,  has  revived,  thanks  to  the  $1  billion  in  foreign  economic 
aid,  and  Washington’s  ability  to  rein  in  the  strenuous  old 
patriot.  Syngman  Rhee  talks  less  these  days  of  the  march 
north  for  Korean  unification. 

Economically  there  are  bright  spots.  Food  and  power 
rationing  have  ended.  Production  soars  in  such  key 
industries  as  food-stuffs,  coal  and  light  machinery.  Textile 
output  is  120  percent  higher  than  pre-Korean  War  and  new 
industries  boom  in  coal,  chemicals,  fishing  boats,  metal 
mining.  Construction  and  hydro-electric  power  plant  projects 
hum.  The  hwan  is  pegged  at  500  to  the  US  dollar.  Shops  in 
big  cities  burst  with  goods  and  purchasing  power  is  up. 
However,  of  22  million  people,  1.3  million  are  unemployed 
and  another  750,000  exist  on  marginal  or  part-time  employ¬ 
ment.  The  air  of  prosperity  ends  at  city  gates.  The  farmers’ 
plight  is  desperate. 

While  the  average  city  family  dwells  on  $75  a  month, 
25  percent  better  than  five  years  ago,  12.5  percent  higher 
than  24  months  ago  even,  the  average  farm  household  scrapes 
by,  when  it  does,  on  $35  a  month,  12  percent  less  than  the 
first  postwar  year,  17.5  percent  less  than  the  best  prewar 
year,  1937.  Official  Seoul  Government  figures  place  the 
overall  per  capita  income  in  1955  at  $54.32  and  anticipate 
only  a  moderate  rise,  to  $56.50  in  1957. 

The  Republic’s  best  hopes  lie  with  the  US  and  the  UN 
help.  Both  have  been  promi.sed  fulsomely.  But  the  failure  of 
American  postwar  aid  to  be,  as  one  US  economist  said, 
“  quickly  translated  into  better  living  conditions  ”  has 
brought  on  an  incipient  mood  of  disillusion  though  America 
is  still  popular,  still  hailed  along  with  Syngman  Rhee,  as  the 
wartime  saviour  of  the  young  Republic. 

The  problems  are  greater  in  the  political  field.  Seoul 
still  mutters  darkly  about  its  hostile  neighbours  to  the  north. 
North  Korea  and  Communist  China  and  the  USSR,  and 
its  ancient  foe  and  overlord,  Japan,  across  the  brief  Tsushima 
Straits.  And  while  the  country  remains  politically  halved, 
the  matter  of  unification  seems  pigeonholed  indefinitely.  The 


Republic  is  buttressed  by  its  military,  political,  and  economic 
ties  with  the  US,  its  diplomatic  relations  with  such  friendly 
countries  as  Nationalist  China  on  Formosa,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines.  It  has  a  crack  battletrained  army  of  800,000 
men,  a  scrappy  little  coast  defence  navy,  and  a  small  but 
formidable  jet  air  force. 

But  these  forces  are  a  ta.sk  on  a  nation  which  once 
required  assistance  from  some  35  nations  before  it  could 
rise  even  shakily  to  its  feet.  Some  $65  million  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  (ROK)  annual  budget  of  $275  million  is  funnelled 
into  the  defence  establishment,  an  expenditure  that  ensures  a 
continuing  military  look.  Jeeps,  tanks,  howitzers,  marching 
columns  of  men,  and  the  cloud  of  dust  all  this  raises,  are 
everywhere.  Token  forces  of  a  once  mighty  military  gathered 
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under  UN  banners  are  stationed  on  South  Korean  soil.  Only 
the  US,  with  two  slimmed  down  divisions,  really  keeps 
watch.  They  check  North  Korea’s  aggressive  aims  and 
Rhee’s  often  stated  intent  to  drive  northward  alike. 

Peace  reigns  along  the  jagged  truce  line,  but  uneasily. 
Above  the  border  set  up  by  the  Panmunjom  armistice  talks 
poises  the  modernised,  mechanised  North  Korean  army  of 
one  million,  spearheaded  by  500-750  MIG-15  jet  planes. 
Under  truce  terms  no  new  weapons  can  be  introduced  by 
either  North  or  South.  This  thus  rules  out  any  open  nuclear 
weapon  import  which  could  slash  troop  strength  and  reduce 
the  fiscal  burden  of  armament  under  which  the  ROK 
Government  stumbled  along.  But  the  ROK  high  command 
constantly  harps  on  a  single  theme :  while  ROK  weapons  are 
costly,  obsolete,  and  relatively  few,  the  Communists  across 
the  border  bring  in  new  weapons  and  covertly  flesh  up  their 
potent  striking  force.  The  imbalance  of  air  and  fire  power 
is  felt  more  and  more,  ROK  otficials  insist.  The  ROK  Sabre 
jets  and  Shooting  Stars  are  outnumbered  by  the  Russian- 
built  MIGs. 

Politically  Rhee  is  top  nan  though  many  criticise  him. 
There  is  no  successor  in  sight  in  his  own  Liberal  Party  ranks, 
and  only  on  paper,  in  the  opposition  Democratic  Party.  Rhee 
has  taken  on  more  of  an  Olympian  caste.  He  speaks  and 
acts  as  though  he  were  supra-Party,  even  supra-politics.  The 
Democrats  lack  the  means  of  capitalising  on  their  1956 
election  defeat  of  Rhee’s  handpicked  vice-presidential  candi¬ 


date,  Lee  Ki  Poong.  And  the  Liberals  sound  the  same 
stuck-whistle  approach  to  politics:  a  domestic  do-little  policy 
matched  by  the  usual  tirade  against  Japan,  the  same  calls  to 
suspicion  of  the  Communists’  intentions  towards  rearmament 
and  aggression,  and  the  same  importunings  of  the  US  and 
the  UN  for  more  economic  aid. 

They  hold  129  of  202  Assembly  seats,  and  these  four- 
year  terms  do  not  end  until  1958-59.  While  the  Liberals 
drone  along  in  their  humdrum  fashion,  the  Denwcrats, 
equally  lethargic,  seem  to  swing  only  at  air.  They  claim 
“  next  time  ”  will  bring  election  victory,  even  over  Rhee, 
but  they  hedge  their  enthusiasm  by  adding  “  if  there  is  no 
marked  reform  in  the  Government  ”  ,  ,  .  “  if  the  living  stan¬ 
dards  don’t  somehow  rise.”  And  the  irony  is  the  Democrats 
have  much  to  capitalise  on. 

Last  autumn's  rice  crop  was  bumper  but  Korea’s  staple 
food,  rice,  sells  at  the  highest  prices  since  the  dark  Korean 
War  days.  The  cost  of  living  has  mounted  by  28.7  percent 
over  a  year  ago.  Unemployment  shows  signs  of  rising,  not 
falling. 

While  the  Democrats  sit  on  their  hands,  Syngman  Rhee 
contents  himself  with  international  issues,  chief  of  which  is 
the  fretful  plea  to  the  world  to  wake  up  “  in  time  to  save 
humanity  from  total  Communist  enslavement.”  But  he 
shows,  and  so  do  those  close  to  him,  a  strong  apathy  towards 
rousing  his  countrymen  to  the  real  problems  they  face 
politically  and  economically,  right  in  Korea  itself. 


SINGAPORE  BEFORE  MERDEKA 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent  in  Singapore 


rHE  political  climate  of  Singapore  has  calmed  down  con¬ 
siderably  since  Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock’s  businesslike  and 
more  practical  mind  replaced  Mr.  David  Marshall’s 
flamboyant  genius  in  the  chief  ministerial  chair.  Yet,  while 
the  atmosphere  is  less  loaded  with  emotional  fireworks,  it  is 
equally  true  to  say  that  other  events  have  contributed  during 
the  past  few  months  towards  the  general  sobriety  in  the 
colony’s  public  discussion. 

An  important  factor  in  this  trend  towards  reality,  has 
been  the  discovery  that  Merdeka  (independence),  once  it  is 
won,  will  pose  many  serious  problems  which  the  new  City 
State  is  poorly  equipped  to  tackle.  Prominent  among  these 
is  the  question  of  lack  of  skilled  personnel — the  common 
South-East  Asian  headache.  As  far  as  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  next  month  in  London  are  concerned,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  in  essence  similar  to  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  except, 
perhaps,  that  the  danger  of  militant  Communism  in  the 
island  is  no  longer  considered  an  immediate  menace  as  it 
was  before.  But  now,  like  then,  it  is  understood  that  the 
United  Kingdom  will  grant  merdeka  to  Singapore  under 
certain  conditions,  conditions  which  the  adroit  Mr.  Lim  will 
accept  on  the  reasonable  principle  of  preferring  a  bird  in 
his  hand  to  one  in  the  bush.  He  will  rationally  concede  a 
point  or  two  in  the  hope  of  making  further  demands  after 
independence  has  been  won,  and  will  not  insist  now  on  what 
would  amount  to  Britain’s  unconditional  surrender  of  all  her 
influence  or  interests.  Under  these  circumstances,  discussion 
tends  to  centre  around  details  which,  by  virtue  of  the  small 
territory,  often  diverge  into  parochial  narrowness  common  to 


local  town  councils,  and  are  apt  to  make  one  lose  sight  of 
the  real  and  serious  problems  facing  Singapore. 

For  below  the  surface  political  and  economic  dangers 
are  accumulating  which,  if  not  met  adequately  and  in  time, 
may  ruin  this  now  prosperous  island.  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman’s 
categoric  statements  during  the  last  months  that  a  merger 
between  the  Federation  and  Singapore  was  “  impossible  ” 
has  cast  a  cloud  of  gloom  over  the  colony.  Although  the 
Tunku’s  views  were  not  unexpected,  he  nevertheless  was 
known  earlier  last  year  to  be  concerned  with  the  method  of 
how  Singapore  should  join  the  Federation  rather  than  doubt¬ 
ing  that  such  a  merger  should  or  could  eventually  take  place. 
Today  his  official  line  is  that,  while  not  wishing  to  harm 
Singapore,  he  does  not  desire  to  include  it  in  the  Federation 
under  any  circumstances.  Even  if  it  is  understandable  that 
the  Malays  are  not  over-anxious  to  acquire,  by  merger,  a 
Chinese  majority  of  over  100,000  in  the  whole  of  Malaya,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  they  hope  to  ignore  political,  economic 
and  even  purely  geographical  facts  which  link  the  fate  of  the 
Federation  with  its  southernmost  island  tip. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  practically  all  respon¬ 
sible  leaders  in  Singapore,  that  the  main  aim  of  the  colony 
is  and  must  be  to  join  the  rest  of  Malaya  after  merdeka. 
Opinions  only  vary  as  to  whether  this  should  be  done  now 
(which  it  cannot,  owing  to  the  Tunku’s  resistance),  or 
whether  it  will  have  to  be  achieved  within  the  next  few  years. 
Chief  Minister  Lim  has  committed  himself  to  the  holding  of 
general  elections  next  August,  and  all  parties  put  eventual 
unification  with  the  peninsula  on  the  top  of  their  programmes. 
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All  parties  are  confident  that  they  will  win  the  elections, 
the  Labour  Front,  now  in  office,  because  they  have  brought 
merdeka,  and  the  People’s  Action  Party  (PAP),  because  of 
their  consistent  political  record  and  their  progressive  plat¬ 
form.  The  PAP,  under  their  remarkably  able  leader  Lee 
Kuan  Yew,  is  still  holding  its  horses,  probably  because  Mr. 
Lee  shrewdly  awaits  the  day  when,  after  independence,  he 
can  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  any  agreements  reached 
in  London  and  then  lead  public  opinion  and  his  party  to 
victory  by  pressing  for  complete  freedom  and  by  voicing  de¬ 
mands  for  social  reforms.  The  PAP,  mostly  relying  on 
Chinese  support,  may  yet  be  weakened  by  the  rumoured 
appearance  of  a  new  Chinese  party  reputedly  inspired  by  a 
number  of  Chinese  millionaires,  which  might  split  the 
Chinese  vote  considerably  and  leave  the  Labour  Front,  of 
which  Mr.  Marshall  is  still  the  president,  to  exploit  its 
laurels  for  having  brought  merdeka.  Mr.  Marshall,  though 
not  in  a  position  of  control,  is  still  a  great  asset  either  to  the 
Labour  Front,  or  to  any  other  group  he  may  eventually 
chose  to  join.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  his  idealism 
which  blazed  the  trail  towards  independence.  His  own 
personal  sincerity  and  honesty  are  beyond  reproach  and, 
therefore,  combined  with  his  personality,  a  political  factor. 
His  policy  is  based  on :  parliamentary  democracy ;  fullest 
cooperation  with  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  on  terms 
of  equality ;  collaboration  amongst  all  the  various  com¬ 
munities  and  equal  rights  for  all ;  socialist  methods  to 
increase  the  living  standard  of  the  masses,  and  unification 
with  the  Federation  within  the  next  ten  years.  Mr.  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  is  more  impatient  as  far  as  the  time  factor  of  a 
merger  with  Malaya  is  concerned,  and  maintains  that  the 
two  territories  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  their  fate 
depends  on  each  other.  Should  there  ever  be  serious  com¬ 
munal  trouble  in  Singapore,  it  would  have  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  in  the  Federation,  and  vice  versa. 

The  UMNO-MCA  Alliance,  the  ruling  party  in  Malaya, 
has  only  a  slender  foothold  in  Singapore,  but  it  belongs  to 
the  four  established  political  organisations  which  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  during  the  next  elections.  The  Liberal- 
Socialists  (Libsocs),  mainly  representing  firmly  entrenched 
commercial  interests  and  being  neither  liberal  nor  social,  are 
only  important  as  vote  splitters.  So  is  a  new  group  of 
independent  individuals  which  is  now  making  a  well-meaning 
effort  to  obtain  a  bigger  say  for  the  various  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  communities  in  public  affairs.  This  new  group  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  retrogressive  phenomenon,  for  it  must  be  presumed 
that,  after  independence,  politics  will  not  be  conducted  on 
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communal  but  on  ideological  lines. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  communal  and 
ideological  issues  are  not  always  easily  distinguishable  in 
Singapore.  Ideological  undercurrents  are,  indeed,  active,  and 
in  this  respect  the  colony  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
spots  in  South-East  Asia.  Not  only  are  the  innumerable 
aspects  of  the  different  communities  trying  to  assert  them¬ 
selves,  but  within  this  intricate  pattern  of  mostly  antagonis¬ 
tic  aims  and  purposes,  political  convictions,  business 
interests,  split  loyalties,  personal  ambitions,  idealistic  self- 
sacrifice  and  pure  greed  a  situation  is  being  created  which 
will  most  certainly  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
future  atmosphere  in  Malaya.  While  Chinese,  Malay,  Indian, 
Eurasian,  British  and  other  opinions  struggle  for  clarity, 
equality,  success  and  influence,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  population  has  only  one  wish:  to  be  left  alone  to  go 
after  its  peaceful  trade. 

Yet.  despite  the  outward  signs  of  orderliness,  always 
a  characteristic  of  British  administration,  two  of  the  under¬ 
currents  are  of  real  significance:  one  is  that  of  the  growing 
struggle  of  the  workers  for  better  living  conditions,  and  the 
other  the  determination  of  the  Chinese,  either  politically  or 
culturally  nervous  about  their  position  after  merdeka,  to 
strengthen  their  own  internal  status.  This  most  intricate  facet 
of  Singapore’s  problems  involves  a  large  variety  of  questions, 
each  a  major  problem  on  its  own,  ranging  from  citizenship 
status,  discrimination  against  Chinese  in  the  educational 
field,  ideological  clashes  amongst  the  Chinese  inside  these 
educational  institutions,  and  the  part  played  by  the  Chinese 
secret  societies  to  the  nervousness  of  their  future  in  the  whole 
of  Malaya.  The  drastic  actions  by  Government  against 
students’  demonstrations,  the  harsh  treatment  of  so-called 
“  unreliable  elements,”  show  in  themselves  that  repercussions 
of  Federation  emergency  measures  link  the  island  with  the 
Federation  much  more  powerfully  than  the  thin  causeway 
across  the  narrow  Straits  might  suggest.  They  are  but  some 
of  the  signs  of  insecurity  and  nervousness  which  create  in 
themselves  many  contradictions  and  injustices,  and  which 
will  not  be  solved  by  merdeka. 

Democracy  in  Singapore  is  still  exerting  itself  to  protect 
its  survival  by  means  of  questionable  democratic  flavour. 
Take  the  case  of  a  Miss  Linda  Chen,  a  student  of  Malaya 
University  who,  being  suspected  of  progressive  views,  is  now 
in  prison  under  the  vicious  Banishment  Order.  She  came  to 
Malaya  when  she  was  under  three  years  old,  never  left 
the  country  where  she  received  a  secondary  English  school 
education,  a  BA  degree  and  a  diploma  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Malaya.  Yet,  as  she  was  born  in  China,  she  is 
to  be  deported  to  what  to  her  is  an  alien  country.  This  is 
just  one  case  of  thousands,  and  example  of  the  “  democracy  ” 
which  will  be  the  heritage  of  Singapore.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Miss  Chen  has  been  tried  within  a  fortnight  after  detention. 
Her  treatment  as  a  “  political  prisoner  ”  is  also  noteworthy. 
Though  she  has  for  so  many  years  received  education 
planned  and  executed  by  the  Colonial  Government,  she  is 
not  even  trusted  with  ordinary  reading  matter  freely  avail¬ 
able  just  outside  the  prison  walls.  Han  Suyin’s  best  seller 
.  .  .  and  the  rain  my  drink;  by  now  a  classic  on  the  present 
situation  in  Malaya,  which  sweeps  the  country  and  can  be 
bought  at  any  bookstall,  has  not  been  allowed  to  reach  Miss 
Chen  while  she  is  kept  in  prison  without  proof  of  her  guilt. 
No  reason  was  given  for  this  private  censorship  which 
deprives  her  even  of  her  intellectual  freedom. 

Thus  the  microcosm  of  Singapore’s  political  life  is 
permeated  by  a  system  which  keeps  not  only  numbers  of 
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inconvenient  politicians  in  prison,  but  also  politically-minded 
youth.  These  practices  may  turn  vague  leftists  into  confirmed 
Communists  and  create  a  bitterness  in  intellectual  circles 
which  may  have  more  to  say  about  these  matters  later  on. 
The  power  of  the  secret  police,  the  ‘‘  Special  Branch  ”  has 
lasted  for  so  long,  that  its  effects  on  the  future  society  of 
Singapore  and  even  of  the  Federation  may  have  the  most 
serious  consequences  as  far  as  democracy  is  concerned. 

However,  while  all  this  is  going  on,  Singapore  is  feeling 
its  own  existence  threatened  in  the  economic  field,  by  various 
measures  taken  by  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Government  in  the 
Federation.  For  the  mainland,  in  order  to  raise  its  revenue, 
has  imposed  taxes  on  a  variety  of  goods  barring  their  free 
move  from  Singapore  into  the  Federation.  This  may  have 
disastrous  repercussions  on  Singapore’s  economy,  and  J.  M. 
Jumabhoy,  the  Colony’s  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
is  one  of  the  most  worried  men  of  Singapore  today.  During 
the  past  few  years,  the  entrepot  trade  of  that  great  port  has 
declined  considerably.  Only  1,926  tons  of  sago  flour  were 
shipped  from  Malaya  to  India  and  Pakistan  last  year,  where¬ 
as  in  1951  the  figure  was  30,952.  Malayan  clove  shipments 
to  Indonesia,  which  amounted  to  12,337  tons  in  1951,  were 
down  to  3  tons  in  1955.  Another  example  is  the  export  of 
Malayan  dried  fruits  to  Indonesia  which  fell  from  6,341  tons 
in  1951  to  198  tons  last  year.  Singapore  has  about  32,000 
unemployed,  and  their  number  is  steadily  growing  with  a 
further  decline  of  cargo  shipments  and  a  rapid  increase  of 
population. 

Singapore  is,  therefore,  forced  to  establish  secondary 
industries,  not  only  to  balance  the  loss  of  income  from  port 
traffic,  but  to  absorb  the  increasing  labour  population.  And 
as  the  Federation  is  Singapore’s  natural  hinterland  and 
market,  the  present  tariff  measures  taken  by  Kuala  Lumpur 
represent  a  grave  threat  to  Singapore’s  economy.  Politically, 
this  situation  may  lead  to  discontent  and  is  apt  to  provide  an 
ideal  breeding  ground  for  Communism.  A  ruined,  dissatisfied 
and  even  turbulent  Singapore  right  at  his  doorstep  may  yet 
alter  the  Tunku’s  opinions  as  to  the  possibility,  in  fact, 
necessity  of  merging  Singapore  with  the  rest  of  Malaya.  But 
it  may  by  then  be  too  late. 

H.C.T. 

AUSTRALIA 

Commonwealth  and  Asian  Policy 

From  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 

One  of  the  earliest  reactions  in  Canberra  this  year  to 
developments  in  the  Middle  East  was  a  suggestion,  unofficial 
at  this  stage,  that  the  Australian  Government  should  take 
the  initiative  in  proposing  a  conference  of  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers  here  to  discuss  happenings  since  the  June 
conference,  and  to  hammer  out  the  arguments  for  and  against 
divergent  policies  on  Asia.  It  was  suggested  that,  apart  from 
climatic  objections,  London  was  not  the  suitable  venue  for 
the  conference,  and  that  a  frank  exchange  of  views  might 
do  something  to  keep  the  Commonwealth  in  repair. 

The  proposal  came  during  the  weeks  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Menzies,  was  holidaying  in  Tasmania.  It 
followed  the 'welcome  given  by  External  Affairs  Minister  R. 
G.  Casey  to  the  US  plan  for  the  Middle  East — a  welcome 
which  approved  the  American  recognition  of  the  need  for 


the  use  of  force  in  certain  circumstances.  Observers  found 
such  recognition  highly  significant,  and  were  inclined  to 
attribute  it,  in  part  at  least,  to  arguments  advanced  by  Mr. 
Menzies  and  stressed  in  the  White  House. 

The  future  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  link  with  the  United  States  is,  of  course,  a  constant 
preoccupation  of  Mr,  Menzies.  Whether  he  was  prepared  to 
propose  further  moves  at  this  stage  was  uncertain  in  mid- 
January,  but  there  were  indications  that  Australian  foreign 
policy  was  undergoing  some  review.  This  was  prompted  in 
part  by  the  drive  for  more  Asian  trade,  and  this  in  turn  was 
associated  with  the  renewal  of  the  invitation  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  now  led  by  Mr.  Ishibashi,  for  Mr.  Menzies  and 
Mr.  Casey  to  make  an  early  visit  to  Japan. 

The  obvious  desire  of  the  Japanese  Government  to 
increase  trade  with  mainland  China,  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attempts  to  persuade  Japan  to  take  more  Australian 
wheat  instead  of  American  “  surplus  ”  wheat,  in  return  for  a 
larger  slice  of  the  Australian  import  trade,  and  the  Australian 
need  for  capital  equipment  for  the  programme  of  industriali¬ 
sation  were  all  factors  presenting  the  Government  with  the 
need  for  a  review  of  policies. 

At  the  same  time  the  effect  of  inflation  on  costs  was 
causing  concern,  and  the  economic  outlook,  although  better 
than  a  few  months  ago,  was  still  “  patchy.”  Improving  wool 
prices  and  a  better  outlook  for  wheat  exports  were  still 
accompanied  by  severe  import  licensing  and  high  taxes. 

Defence  continued  to  offer  a  large  number  of  imponder¬ 
ables  to  the  experts  who,  in  the  words  of  an  October  promise 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  were  assumed  to  be  making  “  a  com¬ 
plete  revision,  from  top  to  bottom,  of  all  items  underlying 
the  defence  programme.”  A  meeting  of  the  SEATO  Council 
is  scheduled  for  Canberra  in  March,  and  at  this  meeting 
it  is  possible  that  the  Australian  role  will  be  redefined  in  the 
light  of  any  United  States  commitments  by  then  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  of  possible  developments  elsewhere.  These 
might  include  any  changes  in  Indonesia. 

In  some  quarters  in  Canberra  the  bloodless  revolt  in 
Sumatra  in  December  and  January  was  seen  as  coming 
significantly  on  the  eve  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  West  Irian  dispute.  Support  was  given  to  this 
view  by  the  blunt  assertion  of  a  Sydney  newspaper  that  the 
failure  of  “  President  Sukarno  and  his  clique  ”  to  control 
the  areas  they  already  held  ”  makes  their  claim  to  Dutch 
New  Guinea  ridiculous  beyond  words.”  Other  comment  was 
more  restrained,  and  several  newspapers  felt  that  control  by 
the  army  in  Indonesia  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the 
possible  alternatives.  There  was  no  indication  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  likely  attitude  in  the  event  of  the  General  Assembly 
supporting  the  Indonesian  claim. 

There  was,  however,  a  spate  of  ministerial  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  moves  to  develop  the  Australian  end  of  New 
Guinea  and  lift  the  living  standards  of  its  people,  including 
stress  on  the  teaching  of  English  to  the  native  people  as  “  a 
major  objective.”  Territories  Minister  Paul  Hasluck  said  the 
native  languages,  which  were  not  being  banned,  were  of  no 
assistance  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  wider 
world.  Consequently,  every  effort  was  being  made  to  teach 
the  native  people  to  speak  English,  “  so  that  they  will  have 
ready  access  to  all  that  is  involved  in  Western  civilisation.” 

This  statement,  following  one  which  disclosed  the  reliance 
being  placed  on  Christian  missions  of  varied  and  often 
antagonistic  sects  for  the  education  of  large  numbers  of  native 
children,  has  caused  some  concern  in  certain  quarters  in 
Australia,  There  is  also  some  belief  that  the  encouragement 
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of  self-government,  shown  mostly  in  the  slow  expansion  of 
the  system  of  local  councils,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  expected 
needs  of  the  territories  during  the  remainder  of  this  century. 
New  Guinea  is  one  of  the  Australian  links  with  Asia.  Its 
future  must  be  considered  if  and  when  the  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers  meet  in  Canberra. 
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UNITED  STATES 

Commitment  and  Doctrine 

From  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

The  United  States  is  moving  in  to  fill  the  power  vacuum 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  decision,  as  historic  in  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  the  Truman  Doctrine  of  1947,  was  first  “leaked" 
to  the  New  York  Times  on  December  28  and  then  presented 
to  a  sombre  gathering  of  Congressional  leaders  at  the  White 
House  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  launched  emphasised  the 
degree  to  which  Congress  has  had  to  cede  leadership  in 
foreign  policy  to  the  President  in  today’s  increasingly 
dangerous  and  complex  world,  and  the  futility  of  the  long- 
cherished  objective  of  Republicans  in  Congress  of  recaptur¬ 
ing  their  old  power.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  White 
House  the  United  States  had  already  been  publicly  com¬ 
mitted,  and  they  were  left  with  the  role  of  dotting  the  “  i’s  ” 
and  crossing  the  “  t’s.”  Like  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  new 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  has  both  a  military  and  an  economic 
side.  By  Congre.ssional  resolution,  the  United  States  will 
solemnly  declare  its  determination  to  oppose  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion  in  the  Middle  East.  Meanwhile,  a  beginning  will  be  made 
on  the  long-delayed  regional  economic  plan  for  the  area,  about 
which  Ernest  Bevin  spoke  so  eloquently  when  he  was  British 
Foreign  Secretary.  Indeed,  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  amounts 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge,  forcefully  voiced  by 
Hugh  Gaitskell,  to  America  to  take  positive  leadership  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  American  military  commitment  is  designed  to  meet 
the  fears  privately  expressed  by  many  last  month  in  the 
corridors  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  had  then 
gone  only  so  far  as  to  say  that  Soviet  aggression  would  be 
dealt  with  through  the  UN.  Many  loyal  UN  members  feared 
that,  with  the  Soviet  veto  in  the  Security  Council  and  the 
difficulty  of  mustering  a  two-thirds  votes  in  the  General 
Assembly,  this  position  might  amount  to  an  invitation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  step  into  the  Middle  East. 

The  details  of  the  economic  plan  have  not  been  spelled 
out  publicly.  But,  although  the  “  chiefs  ’’  have  been  silent, 
those  at  the  lower  echelons  of  the  vast  Washington 
bureaucracy  have  given  pretty  full  indications  of  the  trend 
of  official  discussions.  If  the  many  political  obstacles,  both 
in  Congress  and  in  the  Middle  East,  can  be  overcome,  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  invest  $500  million  to 
$750  million  dollars  over  a  ten-year  period.  The  first  step 
would  be  a  regional  economic  survey,  including  all  the  Arab 
states  west  of  Tunisia  and  much  more.  It  would  include,  in 
fact,  the  whole  Nile  watershed  as  far  south  as  Kenya  and 
the  Belgian  Congo,  and  extend  to  Turkey  and  Iran  as  well. 

Israel  would  definitely  be  included,  in  spite  of  the  pain 
this  might  cause  the  more  extreme  Arab  leaders.  Some  of 
the  more  moderate  Arab  spokesmen  at  the  United  Nations 
have  already  indicated  privately  that  they  would  accept  this. 
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provided  that  Israel  received  no  more  than  her  “  fair  share  ” 
of  American  aid. 

The  key  to  this  regional  plan  is  water,  and  the  major 
emphasis  will  be  upon  the  development  of  the  Nile  River 
along  the  lines  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  here  in 
the  United  States. 

In  official  circles  here,  there  is  considered  to  be  little 
prospect  of  Arab-Israeli  peace  until  months  or  perhaps  years 
have  passed  without  border  incidents,  and  present  passions 
have  had  time  to  subside.  In  this  respect  the  White  House 
sees  eye-to-eye  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  who  alarmed 
and  depressed  many  pro-Zionists  here  by  speaking  of  an 
Arab-Israeli  settlement  as  something  possible  only  in  the 
remote  future.  The  Nehru  visit,  however,  also  revealed  a 
considerable  gap  between  Indian  and  American  views  about 
President  Nasser.  To  Nehru,  as  to  previous  American 
Ambassador  in  Cairo,  Nasser  seems  a  sober  and  responsible 
statesman,  sincerely  dedicated  to  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  his  people.  Nehru,  in  fact,  lauded  him  as  “  a  fine 
man,”  and  seemed  to  regard  him  as  the  best  hope  for  stability 
in  the  Middle  East. 

This  hope  has  dwindled  in  Wa.shington,  even  among 
the  staunchest  friends  of  the  Arabs  in  the  State  Department. 
The  official  line  now  is  to  use  other  and  more  moderate  Arab 
leaders  to  bring  pressure  upon  Nasser  and  other  "extrem¬ 
ists.”  Thus,  the  United  States  is  at  pre.sent  determined  to 
ignore  Cairo’s  and  Syria’s  angry  reaction  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  confident  that  future  events 
and  pressures  will  swing  them  into  line. 

CEYLON 

Government  Less  Popular 

From  Our  Colombo  Correspondent. 

The  People’s  United  Front  is  no  longer  the  proud  party 
that  swept  into  power  in  Ceylon  last  April.  It  was  forced  to 
eat  humble  pie  at  the  recently  concluded  local  government 
elections  by  the  right-wing  United  National  Party,  which  thus 
avenged  its  crushing  defeat  at  the  general  elections. 

The  PUF  suffered  its  worst  defeat  in  Colombo.  Only  five 
of  its  29  candidates  were  elected  to  the  municipal  council, 
while  the  UNP  captured  18  seats.  The  Trosskyite  Sama 
Samaja  Party  and  the  Communist  Party  which  controlled  the 
destinies  of  this  premiere  local  body  for  the  past  five  years 
secured  between  them  only  five  seats.  In  the  out-stations,  too, 
the  UNP  has  made  considerable  gains  at  the  expense  of  the 
left-wing  parties. 

Some  see  in  this  a  UNP  come-back.  They  point  to  the 
growing  unpopularity  of  the  Government  with  the  minority 
Tamils,  the  Catholics,  and  even  with  some  of  the  Sinhalese 
population.  Given  new'  leadership  and  a  new  policy,  they 
believe  the  UNP  could  regain  power.  These  people  pin  their 
faith  in  Mr.  Dudley  Senanayake,  who  gave  up  the  Premier¬ 
ship,  membership  of  the  UNP  and  bade  farewell  to  politics 
two  years  ago  for  “  reasons  of  health.” 

The  PUF,  as  the  Prime  Minister  Solomon  Bandaranaike, 
admits,  has  lost  some  popularity  in  'the  la.st  nine  months,  but 
not  enough  to  think  in  terms  of  a  UNP  come-back.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Sinhalese  population  is  solidly  behind  the 
Government,  for  they  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  The  PUF 
has  fulfilled  many  of  its  election  pledges,  including  the 
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I  declaration  of  Sinhalese  as  the  sole  official  language,  and 

several  others,  such  as  the  nationalisation  of  the  bus  services, 
are  on  the  way  to  fulfilment.  In  fact,  no  previous  Govern¬ 
ment  has  paid  greater  regard  for  election  promises  and  done 
more  for  the  country  during  so  short  a  period  as  the  PUF 
Government. 

No  previous  Government,  however,  has  also  faced  greater 
obstacles.  From  the  start  the  UNP  supporters  who  were  in 
places  of  power,  specially  in  the  sphere  of  trade,  have  been 
waging  a  behind-the-scenes  war  to  sabotage  or  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  Government’s  socialist  policies.  The  Catholics, 
who  had  all  along  enjoyed  privileges  far  in  excess  of  their 
numbers,  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  Buddhist  Church.  In  the 
north,  the  Tamils  are  preparing  to  launch  a  civil  disobedience 


movement  to  obtain  equal  recognition  for  their  language 
along  with  Sinhalese.  There  has  also  been  trouble  in  the 
Colombo  harbour ;  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up ;  so  hat 
crime ;  Government  doctors  threatened  to  strike ;  there  is  no 
money  in  the  Treasury,  It  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Bandaranaike’s  Government  that  the  country  is  not  in  a 
greater  mess. 

Why  then  the  UNP  victories  at  the  local  elections?  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  election  results  would  reveal  that  in 
most  areas  there  were  three  or  four-cornered  contests  betweca 
UNP,  PUF  leftists  and  independent  candidates.  At  the  general 
elections  the  UNP  had  to  face  the  combined  might  of  the 
PUF  and  the  left  parties,  whereas  in  the  recent  elections  the 
progressive  vote  was  split,  thus  making  things  easier  for  the 
UNP, 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

HISTORIC  UNITY  OF. VIET  NAM 

Sir. — Although,  as  a  general  principle,  I 
hold  that  writers  should  not  criticise  their 
critics,  I  feel  it  would  be  a  disservice  to 
your  readers  if  I  were  to  allow  Mr.  Phan 
trong  Quy’s  misleading  remarks  (in  your 
December  issue)  on  my  article  “Viet  Nam’s 
Historic  Unity”  to  pass  uncorrected.  There 
are  few  specialists  on  Vietnamese  affairs 
in  this  country  and,  in  consequence,  some 
people  may  accept  Mr.  Quy's  remarks  at 
their  face  value. 

Mr.  Quy  states  that  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  Viet  Nam  in  1946  was  not  a  civil 
war  but  a  Franco-Vietnamese  one.  Two 
opposing  Vietnamese  governments  were 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  during  this  war 
and  their  two  armies,  the  Vietnamese 
National  Army  and  the  Viet  Minh  People’s 
Army,  ranged  one  against  the  other.  I 
maintain  that  this  is  civil  war,  but  let  it 
be  supposed  that  it  was,  as  Mr.  Quy  states, 
a  Franco-Vietnamese  war.  If  this  state¬ 
ment  were  true,  then  it  would  follow  that, 
when  all  French  forces  were  withdrawn, 
Viet  Nam  would  be  a  unified  state  ruled 
by  a  single  government.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Viet  Nam  is  divided  into  two  zones, 
the  governments  of  which  are  mutually 
hostile. 

If  it  is  a  complete  and  detailed  history 
of  Viet  Nam  which  Mr.  Quy  wants,  he 
must  not  look  for  it  in  a  brief  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  paper.  Mr.  Quy  objects  to 
my  use  of  the  expression  “  the  rest,”  but 
the  space  factor  alone  would  preclude  the 
writing  of  a  full  account  of  the  struggles 
of  the  powerful  Vietnamese  families.  It 
was  necessary  to  employ  this  or  some 
similar  expression  in  order  to  compress 
the  content  of  the  article.  I  referred  to 
events  covering  a  span  of  more  than  2,0(X) 
years  and,  not  unnaturally,  was  obliged  to 
deal  summarily  with  long  periods.  The 
period  of  internal  strife  lasted  for  some 
centuries  and,  for  brevity’s  sake,  I  men¬ 
tioned  only  the  names  of  the  three  families 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  greatest 
importance  during  this  time.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Quy  has  not  fully  understood  the 


English  text  and  has  therefore  objected  to 
contradictions  which  did  not  exist.  On  the 
question  of  what  Mr.  Quy  quaintly  refers 
to  as  “  accurate  facts,”  I  must  inform  him 
that  the  Tran  dynasty  did  not  end  in  1398 
as  stated  in  his  letter  but  in  1413.  Its 
reign  was  interrupted  between  1400  and 
1407  by  the  Ho  usurpers,  a  family  covered 
by  my  term  “  the  rest.” 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Quy  that  the 
frontier  between  Tonking  and  Cochin 
China  throughout  the  17th  and  18th  cen¬ 
turies  was  not  the  17th  parallel  but  the 
river  Linh-giang  which  is  situated  between 
the  18th  and  19th  parallels.  In  fact, 
throughout  this  long  period  of  civil  war 
the  frontier  moved  several  times  but  never 
for  very  great  distances.  It  always  lay 
across  the  very  narrow  strip  of  land  in 
central  Viet  Nam  bounded  by  the  sea  on 
one  side  and  the  mountains  on  the  other. 
To  have  written  this  in  the  article  would 
have  conveyed  little  to  the  majority  of  my 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
region.  I  preferred  to  write  “17th  parallel” 
because  this  would  be  familiar  to  readers 
and  because  the  frontier  never  moved  a 
very  great  distance  from  this  line.  As  I 
write  I  have  before  me  one  of  the  original 
copies  of  a  map  of  Indo-China  printed  in 
1650  and  drawn  by  a  cartographer  fu  ly 
competent  in  astronomy.  This  man  had 
spent  some  years  at  the  courts  of  Tonking 
and  Cochin  China  and  must  be  presumed 
to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the 
position  of  the  frontier  at  that  time.  The 
degrees  of  latitude  are  marked  on  this 
map,  and  the  frontier  between  Tonking 
and  Cochin  China  is  located  exactly  on  the 
17th  parallel. 

Yours,  etc., 

P.  J.  Honey 

Kenton, 

Middlesex. 

PAKHTUNISTAN 

Sir. — May  I  please  refer  to  your  com¬ 
ment  under  the  heading  “  Pakistan-Afghan 
Relations,”  published  in  your  December 
1956  issue,  wherein  you  say:  “It  may  be 
galling  for  Karachi  to  have  to  admit,  at 
the  visitor’s  insistence,  that  a  Pakhtunistan 
question  does  exist,  after  having  denied 


this  for  so  long.”  May  I  please  point  out 
that  reference  to  Pakhtunistan  in  the  press 
communique  issued  on  December  1,  1956, 
after  talks  in  Karachi  between  the  leaden 
of  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  merely  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Afghan 
Government  regarded  this  concept,  which 
is  purely  their  own,  as  “  the  only  political 
difference  between  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan.”  It  has  once  again  been  made 
clear  to  HRH  the  Afghan  Prime  Minister, 
that  this  concept  is  entirely  unacceptable 
to  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  since  no 
such  problem  in  fact  exists. 

Yours  etc., 

S.  M.  Haq 

Press  Attache 

Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Pakistan 
London,  S.W.l. 

KRISHNA  MENON 

Sir. — I  was  very  surprised  to  read  in 
your  January  Comment  under  the  heading 
“  Mr.  Menon  Under  Fire  ”  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  is  thought  to 
hold  the  view  that  the  West  is  “  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  dead  letter.”  I  do  not  think  this 
can  be  true.  Krishna  Menon,  more  even 
than  Pandit  Nehru,  is  western  thinking. 
He  lived  here  in  England  for  many  years 
and  acquired  many  British  friends.  In  fact 
.  even  now  he  hardly  knows  India. 

His  whole  way  of  life  is  leaning  to¬ 
wards  Europe.  I  am  sure  Krishna  Menon 
has  faith  in  the  future  of  England,  al¬ 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  Conservative 
Party  who  now  rule  the  country.  He,  like 
many  Indians,  I  am  sure  must  believe  that 
India  should  develop  her  interest  in  the 
western  world,  and  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  attacks  upon  him  are  deplorable.  Mr. 
Menon,  I  know,  makes  enemies,  but  he 
also  makes  a  lot  of  friends,  and  I  do  not 
agree  that  he  is  expendable  as  you  say  he 
might  be,  “  in  the  cause  of  better  relations 
between  India  and  the  West.”  He  has 
helped  a  lot  as  India’s  spokesman,  and  has 
many  personal  diplomatic  triumphs  to  his 
credit. 

Yours  etc., 

R.  K.  Mody 

Durham. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Formosa  preparations 

Reports  from  Formosa  say  that  the  final  section  of  the 
420-miIe  long  railway  between  Yingtan  and  Amoy  on  the 
Chinese  mainland,  has  now  been  completed.  The  final  stretch 
bridges  a  three-mile  causeway  to  Amoy.  This  project,  which 
is  called  the  “  invasion  railway  ”  by  the  Nationalists  on 
Formosa,  took  22  months  to  complete.  This  new  line,  it  is 
said,  is  being  linked  to  Foochow  by  a  72-mile  long  track 
running  along  the  coast  of  Fukien. 

The  Nationalists  point  out  that  it  is  now  possible  for 
the  Chinese,  in  a  few  days,  to  bring  an  invasion  force  from 
the  heart  of  the  mainland  to  the  coast  opposite  Formosa, 
100  miles  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nationalist  Vice-President,  Chen  Cheng, 
has  said  in  Taipei,  the  capital  of  Taiwan  (Formosa),  that 
this  year  is  a  crucial  one  for  “  Free  China,  which  had 
completed  military  preparations  for  attacking  the  Chinese 
mainland  any  time  this  year.” 

(k)mmonwealth  standards 

The  Third  Commonwealth  Standards  Conference  met  in 
New  Delhi  on  January  21,  and  is  to  continue  to  February  3. 
About  125  leaders  of  industry  and  important  persons  in  the 
field  of  standards  in  the  Commonwealth  are  attending.  The 
conference,  which  seeks  to  secure  greater  alignment  of 
industrial  standards,  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Morarji  Desai, 
the  Indian  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industries.  TTie  dele¬ 
gates  are  discussing  standardisation  policies  of  Common¬ 


wealth  countries  in  the  interest  of  inter-Commonwealth 
relations  and  trade. 

American  assistance  in  South  Viet  Nam 

Mr.  P.  Oanforth,  representative  of  International  Volun¬ 
tary  Services  Incorporated,  an  American  non-profit  organisa¬ 
tion  with  permanent  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
recently  arrived  in  Saigon  to  make  arrangements  for  two 
teams  of  agricultural  and  public  health  workers  who  will 
soon  arrive  there  to  assist  refugees  in  resettlement  areas. 
Each  team  will  consist  of  six  persons,  four  of  them  agricul¬ 
tural  technicians,  one  a  public  health  nurse,  and  the  other 
an  administrator  or  chief-of-party. 

Director  of  ICA  in  Cambodia 

Mr.  Alvin  Roseman,  who  has  been  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  Office  of  Public 
Services,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  United  States 
Operations  Mission  to  Cambodia.  He  has  several  times  held 
posts  abroad  for  ICA’s  predecessor  agencies  and  the  State 
Department. 

The  stated  object  of  economic  and  technical  assistance 
under  the  ICA  programme  for  Cambodia  is  to  stabilise  and 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  country,  by  assisting  it  to 
expand  its  production  and  improve  the  living  standard. 
Another  objective  is  to  finance  commodity  imports  to  counter 
inflation  and  budgetary  deficit  problems. 

Compensation  after  Hong  Kong  riots  ? 

The  Hong  Kong  Government  has  stated  that  it  is  pre- 


^T^TE^PRESS 


This  perspective  of  the  post  and  telegraph  building  in  Brunei,  at  present  in  the  course  of  erection,  shows  how  modern 
design  can  be  used  for  buildings  in  a  tropical  climate.  When  completed  it  will  contain  an  automatic  and  manual  telephone 
exchange  and  an  ordinary  post  office.  The  building,  which  was  designed  by  James  Cubitt,  Leonard  Manasseh  and  Partners, 
architects,  of  Singapore,  will  cost  about  490,000  Malayan  dollars 


pared  to  consider,  on  an  ex  gratia  basis  in  cases  of  hardship, 
claims  for  compensation  for  injury  and  damage,  theft  or 
destruction  of  property,  arising  out  of  the  riots  which 
occurred  in  Kowloon  and  Tsuen  Wan  last  October. 

The  report  on  the  riots  was  published  in  January.  Up  to 
December  31,  the  report  says,  some  3,700  persons  (out  of 
6,(KX)  arrested)  had  been  released  after  being  questioned,  and 
1,455  cases  of  breach  of  the  curfew  order  had  "Been  disposed 
of ;  87  persons  remained  in  custody  pending  further  investi¬ 
gation.  Out  of  921  persons  charged  with  more  serious 
offences,  five  are  waiting  trial  on  the  count  of  murder,  and 
140  for  looting. 

UN  resolution  on  Korea 

The  United  Nations  General  Asembly,  in  a  plenary 
session  last  month  (January),  decided  to  accept  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  its  Political  Committee  that  the  UN  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  should 
continue  its  efforts  to  bring  about,  by  peaceful  means,  a 
unified  independent  and  democratic  Korea.  The  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  57  votes  to  eight,  with  nine  absten¬ 
tions,  called  for  free  elections  under  UN  supervision,  with 
the  cooperation  of  all  states  and  authorities. 

International  Court  Judge 

Mr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo  of  China  (Formosa)  was 
elected  in  January  to  hll  the  vacancy  on  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  created  by  the  death  last  June  of  Judge 
Hsu  Mo,  who  was  also  a  Chinese.  Judge  Wellington  Koo 
will  serve  until  February  1958. 

Czech  folk  dancers  in  Indonesia 

A  Czech  folk  dance  and  song  ensemble  is  at  the 
moment  touring  Indonesia.  The  ensemble  consists  of  50 
artists,  led  by  officials  of  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Culture.  The  visit  has  been  organised  on  the 
basis  of  a  cultural  cooperation  agreement  between  both 
countries  which  was  signed  in  Prague  last  July. 


Soviet  scientists  in  India  on  Unesco  mission 

Four  Soviet  scientists  arrived  in  India  recently  on  a 
mission  for  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organisation  under  the  United  Nations  Technical 
Assistance  Programme.  They  will  teach  at  the  Western 
Higher  Institute  of  Technology  which  is  now  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  of  India  at  Powai,  20  miles  from 
Bombay.  Until  the  facilities  in  Powai  are  able  to  utilise 
their  services,  the  experts  will  be  assigned  for  approximately' 
six  months  to  a  similar  institution  at  Kharagpur,  near 
Calcutta,  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  Unesco  aid  during 
a  period  of  five  years. 

Child  Welfare  in  Ceylon 

Mr.  Cyril  Hamlin,  an  Inspector  of  the  Home  Office 
Children’s  Department,  has  gone  to  Ceylon  to  inaugurate  a 
Department  of  Child  Welfare  for  the  Ceylon  Ministry  of 
Home  Affairs.  Mr.  Hamlin’s  services  are  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Ceylop  Government  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 
In  1952  he  went  to  the  Island,  also  on  a  Colombo  Plan 
mission,  to  advise  the  Government  of  Ceylon  on  child 
welfare.  He  spent  a  year  there  and  made  proposals  which 
the  Government  of  Ceylon  have  accepted.  Mr.  Hamlin  will 
spend  two  more  years  in  Ceylon,  setting  up  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  and  acting  as  Head  of  the  Department. 

On  another  Colombo  Plan  mission,  this  time  to  Pakistan, 
is  Mr.  A.  D.  Anderson  Scott,  who  has  gone  there  for  six 
months  to  advise  the  Government  on  the  needs  of  industrial 
organisation  in  Pakistan  for  imported  raw  materials.  His 
mission  is  connected  with  an  Industrial  Survey  of  Pakistan 
which  is  being  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Industries. 
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Moscow  and  the  Communist  Party  of  India  by  John 
H.  Kautsky  (Chapman  &  Hall,  485.) 

Here  is  one  of  those  formidable  pieces  of  painstakini 
research  in  which  the  Americans  appear  to  specialise,  with 
the  mountain  heaving  in  labour  to  produce  what  turns  o\A 
to  be  a  very  insignificant  mouse.  It  should  be  said  at  the 
outset  that  the  title  is  misleading:  the  book,  as  the  author 
clearly  states  in  the  Introduction,  is  not  a  history  of  the 
Indian  Communist  Party.  The  subtitle,  describing  it  as  “a 
study  in  the  postwar  evolution  of  international  Communist 
strategy,”  comes  closer  to  the  author’s  intentions. 

Dr.  Kautsky,  in  202  closely  printed  pages,  bristling  with 
footnotes  and  an  additional  array  of  notes  after  each 
chapter,  sets  out  to  prove — just  what,  one  would  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  explain,  since  he  is  never  satisfied  to  let  words 
keep  their  normally  accepted  meaning.  Every  term  he  uses 
is  laboriously  defined  and  sub-defined  in  a  kind  of  linguistic 
atom-splitting  that  leaves  nothing  whatever  alive.  Only  by 
quotation  is  it  at  all  possible  to  give  some  idea  of  the  pseudo¬ 
scientific  bombast  of  this  method.  In  explaining  his  invention 
of  the  term  “  neo-Maoist,”  for  example,  the  author  writes:  — 
The  use  of  the  simple  term  “  Maoist  ”  to  characterise 
this  new  strategy  would  be  entirely  justifiable,  primarily 
because  Mao  must  be  credited  with  its  original  development 
and  incidentally  also  because  it  was  recommended  to  the 
Asian  Communist  parties  by  both  Peking  and  Moscow  at 
“  the  Chinese  path  ”  (see  pp.  96-98  and  p.  103  below).  The 
term  might,  however,  be  taken  to  indicate  that  a  Communist 
party  follows  Chinese  Communist  as  distinguished  from 
Soviet  guidance  or  consciously  follows  the  Chinese  example. 
It  might  also  imply  that  Chinese  Communist  practice 
furnishes  the  best  example  of  the  Maoist  strategy.  Finally, 
the  term  “  Maoist  strategy  ”  is  often  associated  with  the 
Chinese  Communist  tactics  of  reliance  on  the  peasantry  and 
on  guerrilla  warfare  in  rural  areas. 

One  hesitates  to  quote  more,  but  the  passage  goes  on 
for  another  two  hundred  words  or  so  before  getting  to  the 
point.  The  entire  book  is  written  in  this  style,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  if  both  the  intention  and  the  ultimate  conclusions 
remain  somewhat  nebulous.  The  general  idea,  which  we 
seem  to  have  heard  before,  is  that  Mo.scow  directs  all  the 
Communist  parties  of  the  world.  The  Indian  party  is 
singled  out  to  prove  the  point  principally  because  of  India’s 
importance  as  “the  most  powerful  non -Communist  nation 
in  Asia  and  the  most  populous  one  in  the  world,”  and  also, 
as  the  author  explains  in  one  of  his  few  excursions  into 
simple  statement,  because  the  fact  that  the  Indian  party 
publishes  all  its  material  in  English  saved  him  a  lot  of 
trouble. 

Dr.  Kautsky’s  conclusion,  unfortunately  for  his  thesis, 
finds  the  case  “not  proven”  —  which  by  no  means  deters 
him  from  believing  it,  as  who  would  not,  after  expending 
so  much  labour  on  it?  But  his  belief  is  not  quite  comfortable. 

Although  Moscow’s  directives  are  somewhat  camou¬ 
flaged  (he  writes),  the  question  still  arises  as  to  why  they 
should  be  issued  in  a  form  as  freely  available  to  the 
enemies  of  Communism  as  to  the  Communist  leaders.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  so  secretive  and  conspiratorial 
a  grouping  as  international  Communism  should  operate  in 
such  a  way;  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  does — as 
well  as  in  other  ways. 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  biographical  notes  on  an 
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author  are  so  often  printed  only  on  the  dust-cover,  which 
is  usually^  doomed  to  an  early  demise.  Kautsky  is  a  name 
that  rouses  speculation.  John  H.  Kautsky  took  his  Ph.  D. 
at  Harvard  with  a  dissertation  entitled  “The  Political 
Thought  of  Karl  Kautsky.”  We  are  not  told  what,  if  any, 
is  the  relationship  between  John  and  Karl,  the  brilliant 
Austrian  political  writer  whom  Lenin  once  called  “the 
renegade.”  We  are  told  that  after  completing  his  studies, 
the  author  accepted  a  post  as  Intelligence  Research  Analyst 
with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Research  of  the  Department 
of  State.  He  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
in  an  American  university,  and  the  book  is  published  in 
cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

John  has  thus  chosen  Karl’s  vocation  —  but  alas! 
without  the  brilliance.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  neither 
Mr.  Nehru,  in  his  sallies  against  his  Indian  Communist 
critics,  nor  the  latter,  subjected  to  what  the  author  describes 
as  the  “negative  influence”  of  Moscow,  will  be  able  to  quote 
this  authority  in  support  of  their  arguments. 

K.  P.  Ghosh 


China's  Changing  Map  hy  THEODORE  Shabad  (Methuen, 
325.  6d.) 

This  volume  on  the  political  and  economic  geography 
of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  is  the  first  up-to-date  work 
on  this  subject  published  in  the  West.  It  deals  with  political 
and  industrial  developments,  largely  between  1949  and  1955, 
which  are  effecting  what  the  author  describes  as  a  “revolu¬ 
tion  on  the  landscape  of  China,”  with  new  provinces  and 
regions,  new  cities,  new  railways,  roads  and  waterways. 

The  author  has  sought  “to  focus  attention  on  the  areal 
changes  ”  in  the  new  China,  and  by  marshalling  the  known 
facts  “from  the  specific  point  of  view  of  political  and 
economic-geographic  change,”  to  show  that: 

In  the  process  of  their  revolution,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  have  made  over  the  political  map  of  the  country. 
Their  concerted  drive  for  all-out  industrialisation  has  left 
its  imprint  on  the  economic  geography  of  the  nation. 

Both  China  and  America  put  obstacles  in  his  way,  the 
former  by  “reluctance  to  export  .  .  .  source  materials,”  the 
latter  by  restrictions  on  their  importation.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  author’s  determination  and  industry  that  in  spite  of 
this  handicap,  he  has  produced  what  must  be  regarded  as 
an  essential  reference  work  in  its  field. 

J.  Kapa 


Indian  Foreign  Policy  by  Karunakar  Gupta  (World 

Press  Private  Ltd.,  Calcutta,  165.  6d.) 

Perhaps  one  should  not  be  too  hard  on  the  youthful 
sage  who  is  the  author  of  this  short  book  (101  pages)  on  a 
long  subject.  But  an  author  can  hardly  expect  to  endear 
himself  to  his  readers  by  assuring  them  on  the  very  first 
page  of  his  preface  that  his  research  work  has  made  it 
“much  easier  for  him  than  many  others  to  probe  into  the 
minds  of  Mr.  Nehru,  Mr.  Panikkar  and  Mr.  Krishna 
Menon,”  and  on  the  next  page  to  conclude  that  he  has 
“been  able  more  or  less  to  see  through  the  apparent  con¬ 
tradictions  of  Indian  foreign  policy  —  which  have  puzzled 
such  acute  minds  as  .  .  .  erstwhile  stalwarts  of  the  Indian 
cabinet.” 

The  book  was  written  while  Mr.  Gupta  was  working 
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on  his  doctor’s  thesis  at  the  London  School  of  Economici 
Its  main  theme,  while  taking  the  readers  through  a  raj^ 
recapitulation  of  Indian  policy  since  independence  in  1947, 
reinforced  with  extensive  quotations  from  Nehru’s  writingi 
and  speeches  as  well  as  many  other  authorities,  Indian  and 
Western,  is  to  show  that  it  was  the  national  interest,  and 
not  moral  principles  or  Gandhian  ideals,  that  formed  the 
policy.  No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  how  policy  is  made 
in  any  country  in  the  modern  world  will  quarrel  with  thii 
dictum.  When  the  author’s  maturity  has  caught  up  with 
his  evident  capacity  for  patient  research,  he  may  write 
something  of  greater  weight  and  originality. 

Paula  Wikino 

'fhe  Travels  of  Fa-Hsien  by  H.  A.  Giles  (Routledge  and 

Kegan  Paul,  \2s.  6d.) 

In  this  travel  book,  the  hero,  his  own  recorder,  journeys 
on  foot  from  China  over  the  Hindu  Kush  to  North-West 
India,  through  India  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly, 
and  then  takes  .ship  and  returns  to  China — Shantung,  in  the 
north-east — via  Ceylon  and  Java.  The  journey  to  India  took 
six  years,  six  years  were  spent  there  and  the  return  lasted 
another  three. 

Fa-Hsien,  traveller,  author  and  Buddhist  priest,  was 
distressed  by  the  imperfect  state  of  the  disciplines  in  his  own 
country  and  determined  to  go  to  the  home  of  Buddhism  and 
bring  back  with  him  established  and  correct  texts  of  the 
sutras.  His  journey  was  hazardous — he  later  remarked  that 
when  he  looked  back  on  what  he  had  endured  “  my  heart 
throbs  involuntarily  and  sweat  pours  down  ” — and  his  tasks 
were  various:  at  one  point  of  call,  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
some  time  making  his  own  copies  of,  and  editing,  existing 
editions  of  relevant  material. 

There  are  many  interesting  notes  on  the  life  of  the  many 
kingdoms  Fa-Hsien  traversed.  West  of  Kashgar  and  north  of 
Peshawar  the  inhabitants  are  called  the  “  men  of  the  Snow 
Mountains  ” :  and,  written  early  in  the  fifth  century,  ever  since 
Ceylon  “  has  been  under  civilised  government,  it  has  known 
neither  famine  nor  rebellion.” 

There  are  also  the  travellers’  tales ;  all  Buddhist 
worshippers  at  one  foundation  in  the  Deccan,  according  to  a 
local  rustic,  used  to  fly  into  the  monastry:  Ceylon  was 
originally  inhabited  by  only  devils  and  dragons,  the  latter 
trading  with  merchants  of  neighbouring  countries,  but  never 
themselves  appearing,  for  their  method  was  to  set  out  their 
valuables  with  price-tickets  attached! 

The  editors  of  this  reprint,  by  taking  even  the  minimum 
degree  of  pains,  could  surely  have  arranged  that  several 
important  references  to  page  xv  bring  you  out  at  some  other 
point  than  the  contents  page. 

G.B. 

Co-operative  Banking  in  India  by  G.  M.  Laud  (Co- 

operators'  Book  Depot,  Bombay,  Rs.27-S) 

It  seems  curious  that  agriculture,  which  is  the  world’s 
greatest  industry,  and  the  largest  single  undertaking  in  most 
countries  (including  the  United  Kingdom),  has  always  been 
starved  of  capital.  Is  it  because  it  can  jog  along  with  a 
minimum  of  funds  or  because  other  and  more  vociferous 
industries  compete  for  the  capital  available  (which,  like  all 
factors  of  production,  is  scarce  t:elatively  to  wants)  or  be¬ 
cause  the  yield  on  funds  invested  in  the  soil  are  lower  and 
less  constant?  It  is  true  that  agriculture  is  subject  to  decreas¬ 
ing  returns  at  an  earlier  stage  than  in  most  other  industries. 
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but  it  is  equally  true  that  “  first  doses  ”  of  capital  in 
agriculture  yield  startling  returns.  And  it  is  these  “  first 
doses  ”  that  are  necessary  in  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
first  needs  in  these  countries  are  for  better  tools,  better 
seeds,  better  animals,  irrigation  (or  flood  control)  works, 
fertilizers,  buildings,  and  so  on.  But  who  is  to  provide  the 
money?  The  peasant  cannot  by  himself,  for  he  is  too  poor. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  sections  on  rural  credit  that  are  the 
most  valuable  in  this  book.  With  India’s  population  growing 
rapidly  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  country  should  at 
all  times  have  enough  to  eat  (which  at  the  moment  she  has 
not,  even  in  good  years)  and  that  she  should  not  have  to 
import  foodstuffs  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
population  also  is  growing.  The  subject  is  more  than  of 
academic  importance. 
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In  Indian  agriculture  the  need  for  “  first  doses  ”  of 
capital  is  pitifully  evident.  As  three-quarters  of  the  country’s 
population  is  engaged  directly  on  the  soil,  the  benefits  accru¬ 
ing  from  even  a  modest  improvement  in  agricultural 
techniques  would  be  enormous.  As  for  all  industry,  the  need 
for  capital  is  three-fold:  short-term  or  working  capital  (for 
the  purchase  of  seeds  and  fertilizers  and  the  moving  of 
crops),  medium-term  (mainly  for  the  purchase  of  animals), 
and  long-term  (for  the  acquisition  of  heavy  equipment,  build¬ 
ings,  or  land  improvements).  Since  in  India  as  elsewhere, 
most  of  the  saving  is  done  in  the  towns,  a  method  must  be 
found  of  transferring  purchasing  power  from  those  who  have 
it  and  cannot  use  it  to  those  who  have  no  capital  but  can 
put  it  to  work. 

Short-term  credit  does  not  present  a  formidable  problem 
once  the  necessary  organisation  has  been  set  up.  The  season’s 
produce  can  be  marketed  through  the  organisation  created, 
and  the  balance  remaining  after  the  loan  has  been  repaid 
goes  to  the  cultivator.  This,  in  essence,  is  the  system  adopted 
when  recourse  is  had  to  the  agricultural  money-lender,  but 
here  not  only  is  the  interest  rate  often  usurious  but  the 
lender  has  no  interest  in  the  transaction  other  than  obtaining 
the  repayment  of  his  capital.  In  other  words,  the  interests  of 
the  cultivator  are  not  the  primary  consideration  as  they  are 
when  a  cooperative  society  is  in  charge  of  sales.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  however,  that  whatever  the  length  of  the  accom¬ 
modation,  each  cooperative  unit  should  be  small,  however 
large  the  centre  for  collecting  funds  may  be.  It  is  essential 
that  each  member  of  the  agricultural  cooperative  should 
know  all  the  others  personally,  for  only  in  this  way  can  each 
individual  be  assessed  as  to  diligence,  intelligence  and  trust¬ 
worthiness.  Anyone  who  fails  in  any  of  these  attributes 
jeopardises  all  the  other  members. 

These  matters  are  dealt  with  in  considerable  detail  by 
Laud.  He  draws  inspiration  from  example  of  others,  some  in 
underdeveloped  countries  like  Paraguay  and  others  in  highly- 
developed  agricultural  communities  in  Denmark,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  US,  but  always  he  places  special 
emphasis  on  the  peculiarity  of  Indian  conditions.  The  role 
of  the  State  in  this  financial  pattern  is  given  particular 
attention.  It  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind,  not  only  to  keep  the 
matter  in  true  perspective  but  also  to  realise  its  scope,  that 
at  present  only  3  percent  of  agricultural  finance  in  India  is 
provided  by  cooperative  credit  societies.  This  figure  is  small 
because  only  the  land-owning  pieasant  has  access  to  this  form 
of  finance.  The  cooperative  movement  has  been  thinking 
lately  of  the  landless  tenant,  and  arrangements  are  being 
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made  to  enable  him  to  borrow  on  anticipated  crops  in.stead 
of  on  the  security  of  land.  Unless  the  credit  basis  is  broadened, 
cooperative  finance  will  remain  unimportant.  The  money¬ 
lender,  who  now  provides  70  percent  of  all  rural  credit,  is 
not  so  circumscribed.  Even  with  existing  limitations,  the 
125,000  village  societies  in  the  country  (with  over  5  million 
members)  lend  nearly  Rs.300  million  (£22.5  million)  on  short¬ 
term,  Rs.lOO  million  (£7.5  million)  on  medium-term,  and 
about  Rs.30  million  (£2.25  million)  on  long-term  each  year. 

The  Reserve  Bank  of  India  is  the  largest  single  lender  to  the 
cooperative  banks  (Rs.180  million,  or  £13.5  million),  in 
1955-56,  mostly  on  short-term. 

CS 

On  industrial  cooperative  banking.  Laud  has  much  to 
say  that  is  interesting  but,  as  an  ardent  cooperator,  he  tends  ^ 
to  regard  the  commercial  banks  as  exploiters  of  mankind.  ^ 
With  a  shortage  of  capital,  it  is  natural  that  the  ordinary  ^2 
banks  should  favour  large-scale  undertakings  for,  apart  from 
any  considerations  of  prudence,  administrative  costs  are 
thereby  reduced.  But  with  competition  in  the  banking  in¬ 
dustry,  all  the  banks  now  cater  more  and  more  for  the  smaD 
man.  In  so  far  as  the  cooperative  banks  provide  capital  to 
village  industries  using  antiquated  methods  with  high  costs  of 
production — particularly  hand-loom  weaving — they  render  a 
disservice  to  the  country  for  they  are  financing  inefficiency  at 
the  expense  of  the  re.st  of  society.  The  same  sums  spent  wisely  ^ 
on  agriculture  would  raise  the  standard  of  life  and  the  levd  ii 
of  spending  in  which  alone  the  village  industries  can  find  gi 
salvation.  However,  village  industries  (which  employ  11.5  a 
million  workers)  are  expected  to  play  an  important  role  io  qj 
India’s  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  and  since  under  the  Consti- 
tution  of  India  (Sec.  43)  their  development  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  I  cannot  recommend  that  anyone  should  neglect 
this  section  of  the  book.  There  are  over  9,000  industrial  ^ 
cooperatives  with  a  membership  of  over  one  million  total 
sales  in  1954  were  Rs.910  lakhs. 


There  is  work  to  do  by  both  commercial  banking  and 
by  cooperative  credit  institutions,  which,  after  all,  are  com¬ 
plementary  and  not  competitive  or  mutually  exclusive.  Th« 
work  is  an  extremely  valuable  and  lucid  exposition  of  co¬ 
operative  finance.  It  should  be  read  by  the  literate  and 
explained  carefully  to  all  the  illiterate  in  the  land. 

L.  Delgado 
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Rain  Making  In  Yamato 


By  Geoffrey  Botcnas 


IT  was  the  thirteenth  of  August  in  Japan  —  lucky  thirteen 
as  it  turned  out.  The  sun  baked  down,  as  it  had  done  for 
the  last  fifty-odd  days,  from  a  sky  which  had  a  few  wisps 
of  white  cloud,  but  nothing  which  looked  even  remotely 
capable  of  producing  rain.  I  had  gone  down  south,  about 
twenty  miies  I  suppose,  from  Nara,  into  the  heart  of  Yamato 
to  a  hamlet  called  Iwashimizu,  where,  three  days  before,  a 
rain-prayer  service  had  started.  Yamato,  with  its  lack  of  any 
sizable  rivers  —  except,  of  course,  for  the  Yoshino  far  to  the 
south  —  tends  to  suffer  from  drought  as  early  as,  often  sooner 
than,  any  other  agricultural  area  in  Japan,  and  this  year, 
amagai,  the  prayer  for  rain,  one  of  Yamato’s  meihutsu,  could 
be  seen  in  a  number  of  such  villages  and  hamlets. 

Iwashimizu  has  sixty-four  houses,  and  one  of  the  rules 
for  amagoi  is  that  each  household  in  the  community  has  to 
take  some  part  in  the  services.  When  I  went,  at  about  2.30 
in  the  afternoon,  there  were  only  five,  all  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers,  of  the  people  of  the  hamlet  gathered  in  the  one- 
storey,  single  room  shack  which  went  by  the  imposing  name 
of  the  “  Iwashimizu  Agricultural  Advisory  Hall.”  They  sat 
sullenly,  sleepily,  ranged  round  a  huge  kibachi  which  they 
were  using  as  a  magnificent  ashtray;  they  glanced  round  now 
and  then  in  the  direction  of  the  low  table  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room  on  which  burned  the  holy  fire,  brought  three  days 
before  from  a  temple  on  Mount  Koya,  surrounded  by  offer¬ 
ings  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  now  dry  and  withered. 

Two  young  men  from  the  village  had  gone  by  electric 
car  to  Mount  Koya,  the  home  of  Shingon  Buddhism,  and  the 
foundation  of  Kobo  Daishi,  the  ninth  century  priest  who 
figures,  among  other  things,  in  many  legends  as  the  rain- 
prayer  par  excellence:  they  had  been  chosen,  the  village 
headman  said,  as  the  toughest  specimens  available  at  the  time, 
for,  though  they  might  go  by  train,  they  must  walk  or  trot 
the  whole  of  the  thirty-five  miles  home.  (It  took  them  sixteen 
hours.)  They  handed  over  the  1,500  yen  (£1  10s.)  which 
covered  a  week’s  supply  of  fire,  and  the  expenses  for  the 
pniyers  said  when  the  fire  was  blessed,  and  set  off  for  home. 
(The  Mt.  Koya  priests  reduce  their  charge  to  5(X)  yen  if  a 
lecond  week’s  supply  of  fire  becomes  necessary.)  On  the  way 
home,  the  two  had  to  keep  on  the  move,  had  to  take  their 
packed  cold  rice  by  relays,  and  had  to  shake  their  fire  as 
much  as  possible  —  taking  good  care,  of  course,  that  the 
shaking  was  not  so  vigorous  as  to  extinguish  the  flame.  Furu 
to  shake,  is  consonant  with  furu  to  rain,  the  first  should 
induce  the  second. 

Before  the  two  had  left,  the  villagers  had  vowed  to  their 
god’s  spirit  at  the  village  shrine  that,  if  they  were  granted 
rain,  they  would  make  a  thank-offering  in  return;  it  was  of 
no  mean  value,  and  the  expenses  incurred  here,  and  for  the 

siiy  The  writer  is  a  lecturer  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  history  at  Oxford 
University.  He  speaks  the  Japanese  language. 


holy  fire  totalled  something  like  £10  —  to  be  borne  equally 
by  each  of  the  sixty-foiir  householders :  and  that,  in  fact,  was 
no  slight  sum  for  a  all  farmer,  with  no  subsidiary  source 
of  income  to  fall  back  on,  faced  with  complete  ruin  if  his 
crop  did  fail.  (Some  of  Japan’s  farmers  were  better  blessed; 
it  was  said  that  last  year,  already  even  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  the  Tohoku  farmers  were  buying  their  television 
sets  by  the  hordes,  in  anticipation  of  a  bumper  year.  The 
Yamato  villages  may  have  their  stores  with  the  television 
advertisements;  but  that  is  as  near  as  the  Yamato  farmer 
gets.) 

Iwashimizu  had  been  driven  to  start  amagoi  services  on 
two  previous  occasions  since  the  war,  the  first  in  1948,  and 
then  again  in  1955.  In  1948,  rain  had  fallen  almost  as  soon 
as  the  holy  fire  reached  the  village;  in  1955,  the  third  day 
brought  the  rain.  Last  year,  on  August  13th,  the  day  I 
watched  the  services,  was  the  third.  As  the  afternoon  wore 
on,  more  and  more  farmers  came  in  from  the  fields  to  sit 
round  the  ashtray,  and  take  their  part  in  the  komori,  the  self¬ 
enclosing  in  a  shrine  or  secular  building,  the  atmosphere  be¬ 
came  tense  and  expectant. 

The  villagers  were  not  taking  any  chances:  the  fire 
came  from  a  Shingon  sect  Buddhist  temple,  votive  offerings 
had  been  promised  to  the  local  Shinto  deity,  and  when,  just 
before  dusk,  the  priest  came  to  read  a  passage  from  the  sutra, 
it  turned  out  that  he  was  from  the  Zen  sect  —  which  usually 
has  little  or  no  conneaion  with  such  amagoi  services,  and 
even  more  surprising,  that  his  temple  was  some  distance  away 
to  the  north,  beyond  the  village  boimdaries.  The  amagoi  is 
always  a  community  service :  any  member  of  the  community 
who  fails  or  refuses  to  do  his  part  suffers  some  sort  of  social 
punishment.  And  conversely,  the  participation  of  any  person 
not  strictly  a  member  of  the  community  might  reduce  the 
efficacy  of  the  services.  But  after  the  priest  had  read  his  piece, 
had  smoked  his  cigarette  and  talked  a  little  with  the  head¬ 
man,  when  we  went  back  with  him  to  his  temple,  up  in  the 
hills  far  away  from  the  dusty  road,  the  reason  for  calling  him 
in  became  very  obvious.  His  temple  is  called  Shinryuzan  — 
“  Spirit-Dragon-Mountain.”  In  Ixith  Chinese  and  Japanese 
folklore,  it  is  the  dragon  which  has  the  power  to  summon  up 
clouds.  So  the  Zen  priest,  though  not  really  qualified  by  reason 
of  his  sect,  and  again,  as  he  confessed  himself,  although  he 
did  not  read  the  special  amagoi  sutra,  was  called  in,  as  he 
had  been  in  1948  and  1955,  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  his 
foundation. 

As  I  got  back  home,  at  about  ten  o’clock,  it  was  spitting 
with  rain.  I  phoned  the  Iwashimizu  Agricultural  Advisory 
Hail.  “  Yes.  It’s  pouring  down,”  said  the  headman;  that  was 
all  that  he  had  time  for  —  he  had  to  lead  his  sixty-four 
households  to  the  village  shrine  to  offer  thanks,  and  then  to 
play  the  drum  for  the  village  thanksgiving  dance. 
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ECONOMIC  SECTION 


Foreign  Aid  for  Ceylon 


By  A  Special  Correspondent  in  Colombo 
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SEVERAL  countries  abroad,  especially  in  Europe,  are 
ready  to  help  Ceylon  in  her  efforts  towards  economic  and 
industrial  development.  Ceylon’s  Minister  of  Industries, 
Mr.  P.  H.  William  de  Silva,  and  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
Mr.  Maitripala  Senanayake,  returned  recently  from  a  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom  after  exploring  various 
avenues  of  aid.  They  were  highly  pleased  that  all  the  countries 
they  visited  were  ready  to  assist  Ceylon.  Everywhere  they 
went  they  had  received  goodwill  and  cooperation  and  a  keen 
desire  to  help. 

Some  of  the  countries  they  visited  and  which  were  will¬ 
ing  to  aid  Ceylon  were  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  West 
Germany  has  already  begun  to  give  whatever  help  she  can  to 
improve  industrial  ventures.  A  three-man  team  of  West  Ger¬ 
man  technical  officers  has  arrived  in  Ceylon  to  help  the 
Government  to  nationalise  the  bus  transport  services.  The 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  paid  the  expenses  of  the  team. 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has 
been  known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spices,  and 
merchants  from  Greece,  Rome' and  China  carried 
these  wares  to  distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  principal  exports  consist  of  quality 
teas,  rubber,  coconut  products  and  high  grade 
graphite,  ^ylon  imports  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
machinery,  electrical  goods,  fertilisers,  and  a 
variety  of  consumer  goods  from  every  comer  of 
the  globe. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel, 
the  London  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  at  4 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  you. 

BAIVK  OF  CEYLON 

Haad  Offlc*  at  Colombo  Sixtaan  Branchas  in  Caylon 


The  Government  may  appoint  one  of  the  German  technical 
officers  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  nationalised  transport  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Government  is  also  likely  to  appoint  German 
technical  officers  as  foremen  of  the  various  garages  that  will 
be  established  under  the  nationalisation  scheme. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  of  West  Germany  and  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  have  exchanged  letters  of  agreement 
relating  to  the  extent  to  which  West  Germany  is  prepared  to 
give  Ceylon  technical  and  other  aid  as  envisaged  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  agreement  entered  into  two  years  ago.  Practical 
measures  have  now  been  decided  upon  for  intensified  technical 
aid,  chiefly  by  establishing  model  workshops  to  help  en¬ 
courage  small  industries  and  by  the  loan  of  a  number  of 
technical  experts.  The  West  German  Government  is  also 
willing  to  grant  a  number  of  scholarships  to  Ceylonese  for 
training  in  industry  in  West  Germany.  Over  100  scholarships 
will  be  made  available. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Ceylon  have  also  signed  an  economic 
aid  pact  under  which  experts  from  Czechoslovakia  will  come 
to  Ceylon  to  help  in  her  industrial  development.  But  it  is 
stressed  that  these  experts  will  refrain  from  interference,  in 
any  manner,  in  political  or  religious  affairs  of  the  country. 
This  would  apply  to  Ceylonese  also  who  will  go  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  on  scholarships  for  training.  An  important  feature  of 
the  pact  is  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  agreed  to 
provide  facilities  for  Ceylon  to  purchase  capital  goods  and 
equipment  on  credit  terms. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  Czechoslovak  experts  who  will  sur¬ 
vey  the  limestone  deposits  in  Ceylon,  have  arrived.  They  will 
be  here  for  about  three  months  and  will  survey  the  limestone 
deposits  in  the  Puttalam  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon. 
If  their  reports  are  favourable  the  Ministry  of  Industries  will 
establish  its  second  cement  factory  in  Puttalam. 

With  Japanese  assistance,  Ceylon’s  Minister  of  Posts  and 
Broadcasting,  Mr.  C.  A.  S.  Marikkar,  plans  to  give  the  public 
a  cheaper  and  more  efficient  telecommunication  service.  His 
aim  is  to  set  up  a  factory  with  Japanese  technicians  for  the 
manufacture  of  telephone  parts  in  Ceylon  and  also  to  intro¬ 
duce  VHF  telecommunications.  Mr.  Marikkar  has  met  top 
Japanese  and  local  telecommunication  officials  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Nippon  Electrical  Company  of  Japan. 

The  possibilities  of  introducing  television  to  Ceylon 
through  the  agency  of  Japan  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
from  Japan  cheaper  radio  sets  was  also  discussed.  Mr. 
Marikkar  will  fly  to  Japan  this  year  to  examine  the  possi¬ 
bilities  further  and  finalise  the  plan.  He  said:  “Japan  has 
progressed  very  far  in  the  field  of  telecommunication.  It  is 
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tune  we  started  looking  to  the  East.” 

Russia  and  China  are  also  willing  to  help  Ceylon  in 
rarious  projects,  especially  in  the  industrial  held.  “  The 
Soviet  leaders  appear  to  desire  genuinely  the  friendship  of 
other  countries.  This  offer  of  friendship  is  one  that  should  be 
accepted,”  states  the  official  report  of  the  Ceylon  mission  that 
recently  visited  Russia  and  China.  The  mission  was  led  by  Sir 
Qaude  Corea,  Ceylon’s  High  Conunissioner  in  London. 

The  report  stated  that  it  was  clear  from  the  availability 
of  exportable  commodities  in  the  two  countries  that  much  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade  could  take  place  with  mutual  beneht.  After 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  negotiations  should  begin  as  soon 
as  possible  between  the  two  Governments  with  a  view  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  trade  and  payments  agreement.  Ceylon  has 
already  concluded  such  agreements  with  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

In  China,  as  in  Soviet  Russia,  there  is  a  great  desire  to 
be  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  Ceylon.  The  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  is  also  anxious  to  expand  trade  relations  with  Ceylon. 

'  Ceylon  obtained  the  largest  number  of  experts  from  the 
Colombo  Plan  Technical  Assistance  Bureau  during  the  period 
July  1950  to  June  1956.  From  a  total  of  453  experts  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Colombo  Plan,  Ceylon  got  219.  The  United 
Kingdom  made  the  biggest  single  contribution  sending  out 
81  experts  to  Ceylon. 

The  United  Kingdom  also  led  the  training  countries  by 
taking  332  trainees  from  Ceylon.  Ceylon  received  52  experts 
from  Canada,  38  from  Australia,  14  from  New  Zealand,  13 
from  India  and  2  from  Japan.  Australia  trained  147  Cey¬ 
lonese,  India  99,  New  Zealand  65,  Canada  52  and  Pakistan 
and  Japan  2  each. 


LLOYDS  BANK 

handle  your 
Eastern  business 

The  Bank  undertakes 

every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business 
with  India,  Pcdtistan  and  Burma 

EASTERN  DEPARTMENTi 
34  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.2 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  BANK  IN  THE  EAST 

INDIA  :  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Delhi, 

New  Delhi,  Amritsar  A  Darjeeling. 

PAKISTAN :  Karachi,  Lahore,  Rawalpindi, 
Chittagong,  Dacca  A  Khulna. 

KASHMIR  :  Srinagar.  Burma  :  Rangoon. 


PLANS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  placed  a  heavy  burden 
on  India’s  bill  for  essential  imports,  and  the  recently 
announced  increase  in  steel  prices  will  further  affect  the 
expenditure  on  capital  goods.  This,  together  with  other  con¬ 
siderations,  has  had  an  effect  upon  the  country’s  import 
policy.  For  the  first  half  of  this  year  consumer  goods  must 
give  way  to  capital  goods  required  for  the  successful  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan. 

While  certain  industries  in  Britain  are  being  hit  by  re¬ 
duction  in  the  export  of  less  essential  goods  to  India,  it  is 
significant  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
economy  of  Britain  as  a  whole,  the  increased  export  of  the 
capital  goods  producing  industries  more  than  offset  the  losses 
by  the  industries  producing  less  essential  goods. 

In  the  case  of  Pakistan  the  import  policy  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  is  based,  according  to  the  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce,  on  the  principle  of  an  austerity  budget.  Imports  of 
capital  goods  will  receive  priority. 

The  policy  of  living  within  one’s  means  is  sound  in 
principle,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  some  years  ago 
when  Pakistan’s  foreign  exchange  earnings  were  high,  the 
government  of  the  time  allowed  these  assets  to  be  frittered 
away  by  a  too  liberal  import  policy. 

The  announcement  of  the  import  policy  was  followed 
in  Pakistan  by  an  increase  of  consumer  prices  up  to  20-25 
percent,  which  will  have  adverse  repercussions  on  the 
country’s  economy.  As  the  reduction  of  imports  includes 
yams,  the  industries  using  artificial  silk  and  woollen  yams 
for  home  consumption  products  have  been  hit  by  the  new 
regulations.  The  matter  is  not  likely  to  rest  there. 


THE  EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

Head  Office  :  Copenhagen 


Regular  Cargo  and  Passenger 
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Europe  and  Ceylon,  India,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Thailand  (Siam),  Indo-China,  The 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan  and 
between  the  Paeille  Coast  of 
North  Ameriea  and  the  Far  East. 
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JAPAN  AS  A  BRITISH  MARKET 

By  A  Special  Correspondent  in  Tokyo 


The  coming  to  power  of  the  new  Japanese  Cabinet  with 
Mr.  Tanzan  Ishibashi  as  Prime  Minister,  presents 
possibilities  for  the  British  Government  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  protracted  trade  talks  between  the  two  countries 
which  started  at  the  beginning  of  October.  The  time  is 
opportune  now  to  conclude  a  trade  treaty  which  should  be 
in  the  interest  of  both  countries.  A  frank  and  unbureaucratic 
approach  is  necessary  which  should  be  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  aims  of  both  Governments  are  not  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive  and  that  cooperation  in  the  economic  held  is  valuable 
to  both  partners. 

The  British  proposal,  which  was  announced  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January,  to  abolish  the  Anglo-Japanese  sterling 
payment  agreement  is  an  attempt  to  terminate  the  remaining 
bilateral  agreements  and  is  a  further  move  towards  multi¬ 
lateralism — a  system  which  is  inhnitely  preferable  to 
bilateralism  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  trade. 

This  correspondent  has  been  repeatedly  told  that  Japan 
would  welcome  the  British  Government’s  gradually  making 
the  pound  sterling  fully  convertible.  All  members  of  the 
sterling  bloc  should  then  feel  morally  obliged  to  undertake 
the  stabilisation  of  sterling,  as  they  all  benefit  from  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  bloc.  Full  convertibility  would  be  of  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Commonwealth  and  international  trade 
alike. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Japanese-West  German  agree¬ 
ment  signed  in  autumn  1954,  which  replaced  the  bilateral 
agreement — based  on  the  D  Mark — wtih  multilateral  pay¬ 
ments,  has  brought  about  increased  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

Even,  if  during  the  last  few  years,  the  import  regulations 
for  various  Japanese  goods  by  British  colonies  have  been 
liberalised,  the  UK-Japanese  trade  talks  have  for  the  Japanese 
a  certain  air  of  unreality.  The  Japanese  would  prefer — as  a 
more  realistic  approach — that  the  talks  should  be  conducted 
not  with  UK  alone  but  with  all  British  countries  of  the 
sterling  area,  particularly  as  UK-Japanese  trade  occupies  only 
about  10-15  percent  of  the  total  Japanese  trade  with  the 
sterling  area.  Several  Commonwealth  countries  of  the  sterling 
bloc,  like  Malaya,  India  and  Australia  have  even  individually, 
as  the  following  table  shows,  a  larger  trade  than  UK  with 
Japan. 

Japan’s  exports  Japan’s  imports 


1955 

1955 

United  Kingdom  . 

...  21.9 

13.7 

Hong  Kong . 

...  31.7 

2.2 

Malaya  and  Singapore 

...  26.6 

39.3 

India . 

...  30.5 

27.8 

Pakistan  . 

...  15.8 

17.0 

South  Africa  . 

...  10.4 

6.3 

Australia  . 

...  19.8 

64.0 

156.7 

170.3 

(All  figures  in  1,000  million  yen) 
According  to  UK  statistics  Britain’s  exports  to  Japan 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1956  reached  the  value  of 
nearly  £19  million  as  against  £11.8  million  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1955.  The  following  table  shows  the 


development  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

1954  1955  1956 

(First  11  months  of  the  year) 

UK  exports  to  Japan  .  10.6  11.8  19.0 

UK  re-exports  to  Japan  .  0.6  0.9  2.2 

UK  imports  from  Japan .  12.9  22.1  22.9 

(All  figures  in  £  million) 

In  1956  UK  exports  to  Japan  included  wool,  wool  tops, 
etc. — ^£4.5  million,  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and  fabrics— 
£2.7  million,  chemicals — £2  million,  machinery  (other  than 
electric) — £1.9  million,  electric  machinery,  apparatus  and 
appliances — £0.7  million,  cars  and  other  road  vehicles  and 
aircraft — £1.4  million,  scientific  instruments,  etc. — £0J 
million,  whisky — ^£0.4  million. 

Your  correspondent  understands  that  the  increased  UK 
exports  to  Japan  not  only  could  be  maintained  but,  in  fact, 
achieve  a  further  increase.  The  development  of  Japan’s  wod 
industry  leads  to  increased  requirements  of  raw  and  semi¬ 
manufactured  goods.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  field  of 
capital  goods,  the  UK  exports  should  increase  provided  that 
more  effort  was  made  by  British  manufacturers.  The  tendency 
in  Britain  to  regard  Japan  as  a  competitor  should  give  way 
to  the  consideration  of  Japan  as  a  great  potential  market.  It 
is  stressed  that  manufacturers  of  other  European  industrial¬ 
ised  countries,  particularly  West  Germany,  show  keen  interest 
in  securing  orders  from  Japan  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this, 
Japan’s  imports  from  Western  Germany  are  higher  than 
those  from  Britain. 

There  have  been  cases  when  Japanese  industrialists  have 
gone  to  Europe  with  vague  ideas  of  their  requirements  in 
finding  the  best  possible  equipment  for  the  modernisation 
of  their  plant  or  to  establish  a  new  factory.  As  a  rule,  in 
Britain  they  were  shown  catalogues  and  machinery  in  show¬ 
rooms,  while  on  the  Continent  the  potential  buyers  were 
shown  around  .the  factories  with  little  secrecy  and  questions 
of  production  were  discussed  freely.  By  way  of  exception 
a  Scottish  mining  machinery  manufacturer  is  quoted  who 
observed  tartly  “  everybody  is  welcome  to  buy  our  machinery 
— to  copy  it  will  take  at  least  12-18  months,  and  by  that 
time  we  shall  be  offering  new  improved  types  of  our 
machinery — our  research  and  development  department  is 
efficient  and  the  boys  are  busy.” 

In  cases  of  placing  orders  for  the  type  of  machinery 
already  decided  upon,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Japanese 
industrialist  to  travel  to  Europe  and  the  contracts  are.,  signed 
in  Japan.  While  the  prices  quoted  by  UK  firms  are  competi¬ 
tive,  the  longer  deliveries  demanded  by  them  (as  compared 
with  those  of  manufacturers  of  other  countries)  constitute  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  securing  of  further  contracts  in  Britain 
by  Japanese  industrialists,  for  whom  the  time  factor  is  of 
great  importance,  particularly  as  the  borrowing  of  money 
in  Japan  is  very  costly. 

As  the  long  deliveries  demanded  by  most  of  UK  manu¬ 
facturers  of  capital  goods  is  not  temporary,  but  a  feature 
of  the  postwar  period,  questions  are  being  asked  here  whether 
the  responsibility  for  not  shortening  the  delivery  dates  lies  in 
a  lack  of  imagination  and  the  need  of  a  bold  policy  by 
managements  of  these  factories. 
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COMPETITION  IN  THE  CHINESE  MARKET 

By  V,  Wolpert 


JAPANESE  newspapers  and  magazines  refer  often  to  the 
increasing  trade  between  western  countries  and  China  and 
express  concern  about  the  fact  that  Japan  is  not  able  to 
increase  her  trade  with  China  sufficiently.  Recently  The 
Oriental  Economist,  the  organ  of  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Tanzan  Ishibashi,  referred  to  the  report  issued  by  a 
Japanese  trade  mission  which  had  toured  China  and  which 
regretted  “  the  discouraging  belatedness  of  Japanese  commer¬ 
cial  aaivities  in  China.”  The  report  emphasised  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  “the  vast  area  of  Communist  China  has  been  steadily 
developing  from  a  market  within  the  Soviet  hloc  into  one  of 
the  most  promising  international  markets  ”  and  stressed,  that 
“the  growing  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  European  countries 
to  sell  heavy  machines  to  China  is  well  justihable  as  bulky 
sales  of  machinery  installations  this  year  certainly  can  be 
taken  to  assure  the  repetition  of  similar  orders  some  years 
later,”  and  added  that  “  with  all  western  countries  making 
positive  gestures  to  sell  their  specialities  to  Communist  China 
apparently  with  little  regard  to  COCOM  restrictions,  chances 
for  Japan  regaining  its  old  market  on  the  China  mainland 
are  bound  to  grow  slimmer  if  it  continues  to  observe  blindly 
the  almost-antiquated  COCOM  bans  to  the  letter  without 
taking  some  effeaive  measures  to  cope  with  changing  cir¬ 


cumstances.”  The  Oriental  Economist  concluded  by  stating 
that  “  China  possesses  many  raw  materials  wanted  by  Japan 
such  as  iron  ore,  coal  and  salt  which  will  serve  as  ideal 
collateral  for  industrial  manufactures  which  the  former  de¬ 
mand  from  the  latter,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
trade  between  the  two  countries  should  not  grow.” 

The  latest  available  statistics  prove,  however,  that  the 
Japanese  industry  was  active  in  the  Chinese  market,  and  that 
Japan’s  exports  to  China  reached  the  value  of  nearly  £19 
million  during  the  first  11  months  of  1956  as  against  £10.1 
million  during  the  whole  of  1955. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  countries  outside  the  Soviet 
bloc  industrialists  are  watching  with  —  to  say  the  least  — 
interest  (if  not  jealousy)  what  competitors  from  other 
countries  are  doing  in  the  Chinese  market.  China’s  total 
foreign  trade  is  estimated  to  amount  at  present  to  the  annual 
value  of  approximately  £1,800  million,  of  which  only  twenty 
percent  accounts  for  trade  with  coimtries  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  realised  in  western  trading  circles  that  China’s  re¬ 
quirements  in  imports — in  connection  with  the  execution  of 
development  plans — are  bound  to  increase,  and  that  pre-war 
levels  and  the  pattern  of  trade  do  not  any  more  present  a 


CHINA  RESOURCES  CO. 

BANK  OF  CHINA  BUILDING,  HONG  KONG  Cable  Addrew :  "  CIRECO  "  Hong  Kong 

Trading  Agency  in  Hong  Kong 


CHINA  NATIONAL  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  CORPORATION 

Rubber,  Tyres  and  rubber  manufactures  for  industrial  use 
(not  including  rubber  manufactures  for  daily  use).  Chemical 
fertilisers.  Petroleum,  Industrial  chemicals.  Pharmaceuticals, 
Medical  instruments. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  TRANSPORT  MACHINERY  IMPORT  CORP. 

Machinery  and  instruments  for  transportation,  Ships, 
Textile  machinery.  Other  machinery  for  licrht  industry. 
CHINA  NATIONAL  MACHINERY  IMPORT  CORPORATION 
Machine  tools.  Metallurgical  equipment.  Hammers  and 
presses.  Electrical  equipment.  Electric  power  generators. 
Mining  equipment.  Prime  movers  and  other  heavy  industrial 
machinery. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  METALS  IMPORT  CORPORATION 

Ferrous  and  Non-ferrous  metals  including  electric  wire  and 
cables. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  INSTRUMENTS  IMPORT  CORPORATION 

Scientific  instruments  of  all  description.  Tele-communication 
equipment.  Cameras  and  photographic  supplies.  Calculating 
machines.  Typewriters,  etc. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  IMPORT  CORPORATION 

Import  and  Export  of  equipment  and  complete  sets  of 
machinery;  handling  of  business  in  connection  with 
scientific  and  technical  co-operation  services. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  SILK  CORPORATION 

Silk  and  silk  piece-goods. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  MINERALS  CORPORATION 

Ferrous  metal  ores;  Non-ferrous  metal  ores;  Coal,  Cement, 
Pig  iron.  Antimony,  Tin,  Mercury,  etc. 


CHINA  NATIONAL  ANIMAL  BY-PRODUCTS  EXPORT 
CORPORATION 

Wool  tops,  Hides  and  skins.  Casings,  Feathers  and  downs. 
Bristles  and  horsetail.  Leather  and  leather  products. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  TEA  EXPORT  CORPORATION 

Tea,  Cocoa,  Coffee. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  NATIVE  PRODUCE  EXPORT 
CORPORATION 

Timber,  Tobacco  leaf.  Bast  fibre  and  its  manufactures. 
Seeds  and  kernels.  Crude  medicines  Chinese  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  Vegetables  dried.  Spices,  Handicrafts. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  CEREALS,  OILS  AND  FATS  EXPORT 
CORPORATION 

Grains  Edible  oils.  Vegetable  oils  for  industrial  use.  Oil 
seeds.  Table  salt. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  FOODSTUFFS  EXPORT  CORPORATION 

Live  animals  for  food.  Domestic  fowls.  Meat  products. 
Animal  fats.  Fresh  fruits.  Preserved  fruits.  Vegetables, 
Marine  products  and  their  manufactures.  Eggs  and  Egg 
products.  Wine,  Sugar,  Candies,  Canned  f<^.  Confec¬ 
tioneries,  etc. 

CHINA  NATIONAL  SUNDRIES  EXPORT  CORPORATION 

Raw  cotton.  Cotton  yam.  Cotton  piece-goods.  Woollen  piece 
goods,  Knitted  wear.  Rubber  articles  for  daily  use.  Enamel- 
ware,  Glass,  Stationery  and  educational  supplies.  Paper, 
Woodwork,  Toys,  Sanitary  appliances.  Electrical  appliances. 
Bicycles,  Sundry  articles  for  industrial  use.  Musical 
instruments. 
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FAR  EAST 
FREIGHT  SERVICES 

*  Augmented  Fleet 

*  Three  Sailings  Monthly  from  London 

*  Direct  Service  to  and  from  Scotland 

*  Faster  Voyages 

Here  is  shipping  news  of  first  importance  to  all 
who  have  dealings  with  Europe.  Expanded  P  &  O 
services  now  offer  increased  frequency  of  sailings 
to  and  from  Europe  and  Malaya,  China  and  Japan 
giving  shorter  transit  times.  This  means  greatly  in¬ 
creased  capacity  for  cargo  outwards  and  homewards. 

Twelve  fast  ships  are  being  used  on  the  services 
giving  three  sailings  monthly  to  London.  One  of 
the  new  services  from  London  terminates  in  China. 

★  ★  ★ 

For  details  of  sailings,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Company's  Agents. 

Kobe,  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &Co. 
of  Japan  Ltd. 

Shanghai,  Tientain  and  Taingtao,  China  Ocean 
Shipping  Agency. 

Hong  Kong,  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  of 
Hong  Kong  Ltd. 

Singapore  and  Penang,  Islay,  Kerr  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Port  Swettenham,  Harrisons  &  Crosfield  (Malaya)  Ltd. 

&  O  HEAD  OFFICE:  122  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.3 
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guide  for  China’s  potential  foreign  trade  either  in  the  impon 
or  in  the  export  fields. 

A  survey  of  the  foreign  trade  of  west  European  countrio 
shows  that  in  1956  most  of  these  countries  increased  that 
exports  to  China,  and  there  are  indications  that  this  trend 
increased  during  the  last  few  months  of  1956  and  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  year. 

France  increased  her  exports  to  China  to  4,239  million 
francs  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1956  as  against  2,502 
million  francs  during  the  whole  of  1955.  The  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union’s  exports  to  China  increased 
from  172  million  Belgian  francs  during  the  first  eight  montb 
of  1955  to  541  millions  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1956.  All  Scandinavian  countries  considerably  increased  theii 
exports  to  China.  Norway’s  exports  reached  the  value  of  8.5 
million  kr.  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1956  (as  against  0.1 
million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955),  Sweden’s 
exports  increased  to  12.7  million  Swedish  kr.  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1956  (as  against  5  million  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1955),  and  Denmark’s  exports  which 
amounted  to  only  0.2  million  Danish  kr.  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1955  increased  to  15.2  million  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1956. 

UK  trade  with  China  developed  during  the  last  thru 


years  as  follows; 

1954  1955 

1956 

First  eleven  months  of  yeai 

UK  imports  from  China  ... 

...  8.2  11.5 

11.9 

UK  exports  to  China 

...  6.4  7.3 

10.1 

UK  re-exports  to  China 

...  0.1  0.1 

0.1 

(All  figures  in 

million  £) 

The  table  shows  that  during  the  three-year  period  UK 
had  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  with  China,  and  that  the 
UK  exports  in  1956  show  a  stronger  increase  than  UK  im¬ 
ports.  Nearly  half  of  the  total  UK  exports  to  China  consisted 
of  wool  tops.  China  is  at  present  the  biggest  individual  market 
of  this  British  industry,  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  this 
industry  amounted  to  £34.1  million  during  the  first  eleves 
months  of  1956,  and  the  exports  to  China  valued  at  £4.9 
million  accounted  for  nearly  15  percent  of  the  total  expom 

Another  important  item  in  UK  exports  to  China  is  the 
export  of  the  chemical  industry.  However,  these  exports  d^ 
creased  from  £1.7  million  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1955  to  £1.2  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956. 
Within  this  group  of  goods,  chemical  elements  and  compounds 
exports  decreased  from  £0.5  million  to  £0.3  million,  and 
those  of  drugs,  medicines  and  medicinal  preparations  from 
£0.8  milion  to  £0.6  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  machinery  (other  than 
electrical)  increased  from  £135,867  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1955  to  £767,717  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1956.  These  engineering  exports  consist  mainly  of  a  small 
amount  of  machinery,  including  trucks  and  tractors,  the  ck- 
livery  of  which  was  allowed.  The  firms  in  question  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  supply  these  “  samples.”  But  the  question  t^ 
mains  whether  UK  firms  will  be  permitted  to  export  the* 
goods  in  sizeable  quantities,  or  whether  the  restrictions  which 
hamper  the  trade  will  remain  in  force. 
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Trade  With 

By  A. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1956  Hong  Kong’s 
total  imports  were  valued  at  HK$4,632.3  million  (mer¬ 
chandise  HK$4, 177.6  million,  and  gold  and  specie 
HK$454.7  million),  while  Hong  Kong’s  total  exports  were 
valued  at  HK$3,393.8  million  (merchandise  HK$2,913  mil¬ 
lion,  and  gold  and  specie  HK$480.8  million). 

As  the  following  table  shows  the  UK  occupied  third 
place  as  supplier  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  fifth  place  among 
Hong  Kong’s  export  markets,  and  the  Colony’s  trade  with 
Britain  shows  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  over  HK$206 
million  during  this  period. 


Hong  Kong's  Hong  Kong’s 

Imports  Exports 

First  eleven  months  of  1956 


UK 

476.6 

270.5 

China  . 

932.1 

118.8 

Japan . 

746.6 

276.7 

Malaya . 

142.4 

334.0 

Indonesia  . 

51.6 

459.2 

Thailand  . 

170.5 

298.0 

Belgium  . 

101.0 

10.4 

West  Germany  . 

110.6 

34.7 

Netherlands  ...  . 

73.9 

22.3 

Switzerland  . 

117.7 

3.4 

USA  . 

376.2 

104.5 

(All  figures  in 

million 

HK  $) 

According  to  UK  statistics  the  trade  with  Hong  Kong 

developed  during  the  last  three  years  as  follows: 

1954 

1955 

1956 

First  eleven  months  of  year 

UK  imports  from  Hong  Kong 

9.9 

15.1 

18.4 

UK  exports  to  Hong  Kong 

21.2 

23.3 

30.4 

UK  re-exports  to  Hong  Kong 

0.3 

'  0.3 

0.3 

(All  figures  in  million  £) 


Thus  despite  increasing  imports  from  Hong  Kong  UK 
achieved  a  favourable  trade  balance  of  £12  million  in  1956 
as  against  £11.3  million  and  £8.2  million  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1954  and  1955  respeaively.  The  com¬ 
plaints  by  some  UK  industries  about  Hong  Kong  low-priced 
goods  entering  Britain  must  be  considered  from  this'  overall 
trade  picture.  And  while  admitting  that  some  UK  manu¬ 
facturers  are  hit  by  Hong  Kong  competition,  one  has  to  realise 
that  UK  total  exports  to  Hong  Kong  have  been  increasing  at 
a  higher  rate  than  the  imports  from  Hong  Kong,  and  that  the 
Crown  Colony  represents  an  important  British  shop-window 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  well-being  of  Hong  Kong  is  in  the  interest  of 
Britain,  and  as  the  Crown  Colony  cannot  live  on  entrepot 
trade  alone,  the  development  of  local  industries  is  to  be  wel¬ 
come  from  the  economic  and  political  points  of  view.  These 
local  industries  have  recently  achieved  successes  in  the  export 
of  their  goods  to  various  countries,  including  to  the  European 
continent,  and  have  made  some  headway  in  the  US  market. 
According  to  a  Hong  Kong  report  an  order  for  shirts  and 


Hong  Kong 

James 

other  cotton  goods  valued  at  £750,0(X)  has  been  placed  recently 
by  the  United  States,  which  is  a  further  indication  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  developing  the  dollar  market. 

UK  exports  to  Hong  Kong,  which  show  an  increase 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1956,  include  chemicals 
(plastic  materials,  and  perfumery,  soap,  etc.,  come  under  this 
category),  which  reached  the  value  of  £3.3  million,  woollen 
and  worsted  yams  and  woven  fabrics  £3.3  million,  cotton 
yam  and  woven  fabrics  £0.7  million,  miscellaneous  textile 
manufactures  £1.3  million,  iron  and  steel  £2.7  million  (£1.5 
million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955),  non-ferrous 
base  metals,  mainly  copper  and  copper  alloys  £1.4  million 
(1955  £0.6  million),  manufactures  of  metals  £1.3  million 
(1955  0.9  million),  machinery  other  than  elearic  £2.5  million 
(1955  £1.9  million),  electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  ap¬ 
pliances  £2.6  million  (1955  £1.9  million),  road  vehicles  £2.3 
million,  clothing,  footwear,  travel-goods,  etc.  £0.8  million, 
tobacco  manufactures  £1  million,  as  well  as  sugar  and  sugar 
preparations,  cocoa  preparations,  beverages,  non-metallic 
mineral  manufactures,  scientific  instruments,  optical  goods, 
etc.,  and  others. 


Hong  Kong 

Centre  of  the  World's 

Largest  potential  Market 

For  dotails  of  Hong 
Kong’s  eommoreo 
and  industry  (whioh 
ranges  from  ship¬ 
building  to  textiles 
of  all  hinds)  see  The 

COMMERCE 
INDUSTRY 
AND  FINANCE 
DIREaORY 

obtainable  from  - 

Hong  Kong  Government  Office 

Grand  Buildings,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  W.C.2 
or 

Department  of  Commerce  &  Industry 

Fire  Brigade  Building,  Hong  Kong 
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Keep  in  touch  with  Japan  through 


THE  FEJI  LTD. 


(Incorporated  in  Japan) 


Kstablished  1880 


Paid-up  Capital  -  Yen  5,500,000,000 


Head  Office  : 

l^HOME,  OTEMACHI,  CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO 

New  York  Agency: 

42,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  UJ5.A. 

London  Branch  : 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 
LONDON,  E.C.2 

P.O.  Box  No.  547  Telexi  8375  Tel.  No.l  NAT.  0601-5 


Telegrams :  Ronesco,  Bradford 


NOBLE  &  FRENCH  COMBED 
TOP  MAKERS 
AND 

EXPORTERS 


Telephone:  26426/7/8 


Telex:  51-334 


GERARDSON  LIMITED 

are  reliable  top-makers,  specialising  in  qualities 
SB's  —  70's,  both  Schlumberger  Drycombed  and 
Noble  Oilcombed. 

CUMBERLAND  WORKS, 
CEMETERY  ROAD,  BRADFORD  8. 

TELEGRAMS:  GERTOPS  BRADFORD. 
TELEPHONE :  BRADFORD  46371-2-3. 
TELEX:  BRADFORD  51233. 


More  Textiles  For  Australia 


The  Australian  Government  has  announced  a  relaxatioi 
of  import  restrictions,  and  additional  goods  to  the  value 
of  £24  million  will  be  allowed  to  be  imported  duriat 
this  year.  The  decision  follows  the  improvement  (if 
Australia’s  foreign  trade  balance  of  payments  situatim. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  1956  Australia  achieved  i 
trade  surplus  of  nearly  £80  million  as  against  a  deficit  of 
about  £20  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956. 
The  improved  foreign  trade  balance  is  partly  due  to 
Australia’s  increased  wool  earnings  (Australia’s  wool  exports 
represent  approximately  one  half  of  the  value  of  tht 
country’s  total  exports)  which  amounted  to  £A193  millioo 
during  the  second  half  of  1956  as  against  £A144  millisxi 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955. 

The  new  import  quotas  for  textiles  for  manufacturini 
purposes  are  60  percent  higher  than  those  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1956,  while  other  textile  quotas  have  been  increased  by 
20  percent.  The  new  quotas  will,  according  to  Australia’s 
Minister  of  Trade,  Mr.  McEwen,  meet  the  country’s  moit 
urgent  requirements.  New  regulations  include  the  right  of 
the  importers  to  transfer  quotas  for  ready  made  clothing  to 
textile  piece  goods,  and  the  change  of  licensing  period  from 
three  to  four  months.  The  announcement,  that  Australia  is 
to  import  additional  textiles  to  the  value  of  £8  million,  was 
met  with  great  satisfaction  by  UK  textile  manufacturers  and 
exporters  who  feel  that  they  will  be  able  to  increase  their 
sales,  particularly  of  high-quality  goods,  to  this  importaot 
market. 

Australia  is  the  largest  individual  market  of  British 
industries.  During  the  first  1 1  months  of  1956  UK  exports  to 
Australia  amounted  to  £226  million  (UK  imports  fron 
Australia  were  valued  at  £209.5  million)  as  against  £248J 
and  £261.7  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1954 
and  1955  respectively. 


The  following  table  shows  the  importance  of  Australia  as 
a  market  for  some  UK  textile  industries:  — 


19.54 
(First  11 

1955 
months  of 

1954 
the  year) 

Cotton  yarns  and  woven 
UK  total  exports' 

fabrics: 

101.9 

90.2 

8U 

incl.  to  Australia 

17.9 

14.6 

11.1 

Synthetic  fibre  yams 
fabrics: 

UK  total  exports 

and  woven 

36.8 

31.5 

29i 

incl.  to  Australia 

10.8 

9.2 

7.4 

Woollen  and  worsted 
woven  fabrics: 

UK  total  exports 

yarns  and 

75.8 

80.8 

83.4 

incl.  to  Australia 

1.6 

1.6 

U 

Miscellaneous  textile  manufactures: 

UK  total  exports  . 

80.5 

83.7 

78.3 

incl.  to  Australia 

17.1 

14.9 

io.« 

(All  figures  in  million  f) 


The  latest  reports  indicate  that  Australia’s  wool  earninii 
from  wool  sales  will  increase  further  and  that  this  will  lead 
to  increased  purchases  from  Britain  which  is  the  largest 
market  for  Australia’s  exports. 
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Japan  buys  more  wool 

In  December  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Trade  announced 
that  it  would  allocate  £31,250,000  for  additional  purchase  of 
wool  during  the  half-year  period  of  October  1956-March 
1957,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
(March  31)  Japan  will  have  imported  a  record  of  over  one 
million  bales  of  wool.  As  a  result  of  this  allocation  Japanese 
buyers  were  very  active  at  the  wool  sales  which  began  in 
Australia  on  January  15  and  have  contributed  to  higher 
prices  secured  by  the  sellers. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1956  Japan’s  imports  of 
raw  wool  increased  to  774,785  bales  as  against  532,347  bales 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955.  The  larger  imports 
are  due  to  increased  home  consumption  requirements  (an 
increase  of  nearly  25  percent  over  the  previous  year)  and 
also  to  increased  exports. 

New  Zealand  sells  more  wool 

During  the  five  months  period  (July  to  November  1956) 
New  Zealand  sold  over  86  million  lb.  wool  valued  at 
£17,845,000  as  against  less  than  83  million  lb.  wool  valued 
at  £15,446,000  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955.  The 
average  price  per  lb.  during  the  July-November  1956  was 
49.60  pence  compared  with  44.67  pence  during  the  same 
period  of  1955. 

India's  imports  of  woollen  yarn 

India’s  imports  of  woollen  yam  and  knitting  wool  which 
amounted  to  3.7  million  lb.  during  the  fiscal  year  1954-55, 
and  to  3.9  million  lb.  during  the  fiscal  year  1955-56,  showed 
a  further  increase  to  3.1  million  lb.  valued  at  Rs.6.4  million 
during  the  six  months  period  April-September  1956  (as 
against  2.3  million  lb.  valued  at  Rs.6  million  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1955).  The  1956  half-year  imports 
included  149,4021b.  from  the  UK ;  2,822,7821b.  from  Italy ; 
55,2561b.  from  Japan ;  and  53,3971b.  from  Holland. 

The  recently  announced  import  policy  covering  the 
period  of  January  to  June  1957,  provides  for  woollen  yarn 
imports  being  halved,  from  10  percent  to  5  percent,  in 
August  1956.  India’s  output  of  wool  yam  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  and  has  reached  2,315,0(X)lb.  as  against  1, 839,0001b. 
during  August  1955. 

India’s  imports  of  wool  tops  increased  from  11.6  million 
lb.  during  the  fiscal  year  1954-55  to  12.6  million  lb.  during 
1955-56,  and  a  further  increase  took  place  during  the  six 
months  period  of  April-September  1956  when  the  imports 
reached  9.4  million  lb.  (including  6,877,7681b.  from  the  UK) 
to  the  value  of  Rs.54.2  million  as  against  6.6  million  Ib. 
valued  at  Rs.39.6  million  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1955. 


''Wyt’s  Digest"  of  Dutch  Shipping  and 
Shipbuilding — 19S6 

This  yearbook  has  been  published  for  the  second  time 
and  includes  full  details  of  Dutch-built  ships  completed  in 
1955,  including  those  built  for  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  clients. 
It  also  contains  relevant  information  on  Dutch  shipping  lines. 


TOPS 


Makers  and  Exporters 
of  all  Qualities 
of  Wool  Tops 

Exporters  of  Wools,  Noils 
Wastes  and  Shoddies 


COLONIAL  WOOL  Co.  (Bradford)  LIMITED 
VAUGHAN  WORKS,  VAUGHAN  STREET, 
BRADFORD  1,  ENGLAND 

Cablet  COLONIAL  BRADFORD 
Phone;  32277'-f-9  Intornetionel  telex  51  -336 


WILLIAM  BUSSEY  LTD 

8  CROSSLAND  STREET,  tRADFORD 

Telephone:  BRADFORD  2SI  IS-i  Teieqrems:  CAMEL,  BRADFORD 
Codes:  BENTLEY'S  WESTERN  UNION  V  CODE  I9» 

WOOLS-CAPE,  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  WOOLS.  NOILS  &  WASTES 
-ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
CAMEL  HAIR,  ALPACA. 

CASHMERE.  MOHAIR. 

SPECIALITY  NOILS  FOR 
SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 

Represented  by 

HESSRi  FORTE  DUPS  SAWYBt  CO. 

311  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

Melbourne:  WM.  BUSSEY  (AUSTRALIA)  PTY.  LTD. 
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SINGAPORE  FISHERIES  INDUSTRY 

By  Eric  Hardy,  F.Z,S. 


The  second  world  war  ended  with  a  hungry  and  increas¬ 
ing  population  in  Far  Eastern  countries.  To  meet  this 
challenge,  the  United  Nations  FAO  inaugurated  the 
Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council,  and  from  Bombay  to  Korea 
there  has  been  a  modernisation  of  fishing  fleets  and  fishing 
methods,  and  a  surge  in  biological  research,  often  where  no 
marine  biology  was  conducted  before.  Singapore  Island  was 
no  exception  to  the  appreciation  of  the  fisheries  as  the  main 
source  of  protein  food.  Particularly  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bourdon  as  deputy  direaor  of  fisheries  saw  a  concerted 
effort  to  improve  what  was  a  most  varied  system  of  netting, 
poisoning  and  primitive  catching  of  a  variety  of  inshore  fishes 
without  making  any  appreciable  harvest  of  the  deep  sea  fishes. 

A  decade  has  past  since  the  UN  looked  to  the  fishing 
industry  to  increase  the  food  supply  of  the  eastern  peoples, 
and  it  is  fair  to  ask  if  some  of  the  earlier  hopes  have  proved 
illusions,  and  to  see  where  the  progress  has  been  made.  To 
begin  with,  Singapore  was  importing  fish  from  Malaya,  India 
and  Indonesia  despite  its  own  native  fishery.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics,  these  imports  from  various  surrounding  terri¬ 
tories  have  in  four  years  increased  from  15,581  long  tons  to 
17,3 16^  whereas  exports  of  fresh  fish  in  that  period  rose  from 
1,240  tons  to  only  1,491  tons.  Singapore  also  has  a  large  trade 
in  salt  fish  and  marine  products,  but  this  has  receded  in  recent 
years.  The  number  of  fishermen  employed  (Chinese,  Malays, 
Indians  and  others)  has  risen  from  4,600  in  1951  to  5,700  in 
1954  (according  to  the  latest  report).  The  number  of  powered 
fishing  boats  has  increased  fourfold,  so  has  the  number  of 
large  boats  over  65  feet,  and  whereas  in  1951  Singapore  had 
no  fishing  boats  over  75  tons,  it  had  half-a-dozen  of  that  ton¬ 
nage  three  years  later.  In  four  years  the  local  production  of 
fresh  fish  has  almost  doubled,  but  the  most  interesting  aspect 
of  this  is  that  the  increased  yield  has  almost  all  been  by  off¬ 
shore  long-line  fishing  —  fish  of  which  there  was  no  produc¬ 
tion  at  all  in  1950,  and  now  it  has  risen  to  about  2,500  tons. 
Much  of  this,  however,  was  lost  by  disbanding  the  sagcd 
units.  Thus,  allowing  also  for  imports  and  exports,  the  real 
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availability  of  fish  in  Singapore  has,  despite  ups  and  downs, 
increased  from  17,416  tons  in  1950  to  22,056  tons  in  1954. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  commercial  and  scientific 
interests  in  the  industry.  Research  is  always  necessary,  al¬ 
though  not  always  so  profitable  as  is  expected,  and  from  the 
practical  fisherman’s  point  of  view,  often  rather  slow.  A 
marine  fisheries  research  station  has  been  constructed  at 
Changi  and  a  research  vessel,  fitted  out  in  Britain,  is  availabk 
for  the  staff.  The  Singapore  Fisheries  Officer,  Mr.  Tham  Ah 
Kow,  has  a  background  of  research  experience  in  Singapore 
Straits.  The  substantial  increase  in  the  total  fish  available  on 
the  Singapore  market  has  not  solved  their  problem,  for  the 
population  continues  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  5  percent 
a  year. 

Another  problem  facing  the  development  of  this  fishery 
is  the  varied  tastes  of  the  customer  —  up  to  twenty  varieties 
find  popular  demand  where  one  or  two  might  dominate  the 
European  market.  Thus  the  retailer  cannot  buy  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  just  one  kind  of  fish  when  the  industry  produces  it 
cheaply.  Only  a  few  species  like  anchovy,  mackerel,  sprats 
and  jewfish,  are  relatively  abundant  amongst  the  varied  fish- 
life  of  the  local  seas,  and  worth  the  trouble  of  specially  con¬ 
centrated  fishery  efforts,  unless  Singapore  secured  fishery 
rights  in  neighbouring  territorial  waters.  Territorial  waters, 
are,  however,  the  most  thorny  problepi  in  international 
fishery  relations  throughout  the  world  today,  and  nations  with 
good  fisheries  are  reserving  them  with  jealous  control,  and 
making  every  effort  to  extend  their  bounds  and  incorporate 
any  nearby  fishing  grounds. 

Nevertheless,  the  Singapore  Goverrunent  fisheries  vessel, 
the  “  Dunvegan,”  has  explored  much  of  the  South  China 
Seas,  but  with  somewhat  disappointing  results,  for  otter- 
trawling,  in  the  central  region  at  any  rate,  does  not  appear  to 
be  an  economic  proposition,  and  the  muddy  sea-bed  makes 
trawling  there  very  difficult.  Long-line  fishing,  as  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  praaise  off  the  great  Newfoundland  banks,  is  the  answer 
to  exploiting  much  of  the  South  China  Sea,  and  net-trawlers 
have  in  many  cases  been  converted  to  this  tyrpe  of  fishing.  The 
sea  off  the  west  of  Malaya  has  also  been  explored  for  pos¬ 
sible  line-trawling  grounds  during  the  north-east  monsoon, 
when  the  China  Sea  is  difficult  to  fish.  Although  it  means  600 
miles  sailing  from  Singapore,  the  rich  and  extensive  fishing 
grounds  disclosed  there  hold  good  prospects  for  the  future. 

It  is  the  old  drift-nets  and  palisade  traps  which  have 
done  most  to  increase  Singapore’s  inshore,  fish-catches  by  15 
percent  in  recent  years.  But  the  shallow  seas  and  Singapore 
Straits  are  now  fished  to  the  limit.  The  colony  imports  bass 
(siakap)  and  threadfins  (kurau)  from  India,  yellow  croaker, 
hairtails,  bream  and  large  prawns  from  Hong  Kong  and 
China,  and  shad  and  mackerel  from  Malaya.  Obviously,  then, 
there  are  limitations  to  the  contribution  science  can  make  to 
augmenting  the  harvest  of  the  sea  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
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“It  all  began  when  I  called  on  my  Massey-Hams 
Distributor.  He  had  the  machines  I  wanted  and 
told  me  that  it  was  his  job  to  service  them 
efficiently.  He  knew  his  machines  and  his  job.” 
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INDIA’S  COIR  INDUSTRY 

Da 

By  A  Special  Correspondent  in  India 

ties 


The  golden  coloured  clean  fibre  known  all  the  world 
over  as  coir  is  a  natural  product  extracted  from  the 
husk  of  the  coconut.  It  is  also  known  in  Europe  as 
“  Cocos  Fibre.”  Coir  is  classed  among  the  “  industrial  hard 
fibres  ”  which  enter  the  world’s  markets  in  the  form  of  fibre 
or  spun  yarn  ,or  as  floor  coverings.  It  is  in  great  demand 
for  its  natural  resilience,  durability,  resistance  to  dampness 
and  many  other  qualities.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  economy  of  the  west  coast  of  India,  as  it  provides  a 
means  of  living  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  families. 

Being  a  cottage  industry  spread  over  a  wide  area,  reliable 
statistics  of  production,  or  of  labour  employed  in  the 
industry,  are  not  available.  Production  of  fibre  is  estimated 
at  130,000  tons  a  year  in  the  whole  of  India.  Almost  the 
entire  fibre  produced  is  utilised  for  spinning  into  yarn. 
Export  of  fibre  outside  India  is  negligible — only  about  600 
tons  a  year  on  an  average.  Spinning  is  carried  on  both  by 
spindles  and  by  hand.  Total  production  of  yarn  is  estimated 
at  120,000  tons  a  year.  Wheelspun  yarn  accounts  for  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  production,  while  20  percent  is  spun  by 
hand.  Wheel-spinning  is  gradually  displacing  hand-spinning. 
The  main  characteristics  which  make  up  for  quality  in  coir 
yam,  are  cleanness — absence  of  pith  and  impurities,  evenness 
of  twist,  colour,  etc.  For  industrial  uses,  cleanness,  evenness 
of  twist,  and  thickness  of  the  yarn  are  of  special  importance, 
whilst  coir  yarn  with  pith  and  other  foreign  admixture  is 
accepted  for  lashing  and  agricultural  purposes.  Some  of  this 
type  of  yarn  is  also  going  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  door  mats. 

The  manufacture  of  coir  floor  coverings  such  as  mats, 
mattings,  rugs,  carpets  and  mourzouks  is  an  important 
industry  which  has  developed  in  Alleppey,  Shertallai  and 
surrounding  areas  in  the  Kerala  State  in  India.  The  products 
of  this  industry  amount  to  approximately  21,000  tons  a  year 
to  the  value  of  approximately  four  crores  of  rupees  (£3  mil¬ 
lion).  It  provides  employment  for  not  less  than  15,000 
workers.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  by  manual  process 
on  wooden  looms,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry. 

The  coir  mats  and  matting  industry  had  been  satisfying 
the  needs  of  overseas  buyers  for  nearly  a  century.  But 
complaints  became  a  feature  only  during  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  last  war.  There  were  several  reasons 
for  this,  the  most  important  being  a  large  number  of 
inexperienced  buyers  coming  into  the  trade  after  the  war  and 
a  similar  influx  of  shippers  from  India.  The  normal  practice 
of  the  trade  has  been  to  supply  bulk  on  the  basis  of  the 
samples  agreed  upon  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer. 
Where  the  bulk  supplies  were  below  the  agreed  sample,  there 
was  definitely  room  for  complaint,  but  where  the  samples 
were  themselves  of  inferior  quality,  it  would  be  wrong  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  the  shipper.  Importers  in  overseas  countries 
have  been  demanding  price  reduction,  and  where  low  price 
is  the  only  criterion,  there  is  bound  to  be  deterioration  of 
quality  to  suit  the  low  price  offered. 

No  special  steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  production ; 
nor  are  they  necessary  in  the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing 


in  the  industry.  The  coir  industry  is  to  a  great  extent  no* 
dependent  upon  the  demand  for  coir  yarn  and  coir  produdi 
from  foreign  markets,  and  such  demand  has  been  more  or  la  Ar 
static  for  many  years.  Unless  the  demand  for  coir  goods  i 
stimulated  in  India  itself  and  coir  goods  find  a  ready  market  in 
India,  any  increased  production  without  corresponding  in- 
crease  in  consumption  may  do  incalculable  harm  to  tbt 
stability  of  the  industry.  When  there  is  increased  demand,  k 
would  not  be  difficult  to  step  up  the  production  of  coir 
products,  as  even  now  the  installed  capacity  is  not  beinj 
fully  utilised. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  Coir  Board  con- 
stituted  by  the  Government  of  India  under  the  Coir  Industry 
Act,  1953,  is  promotion  of  exports.  The  exports  of  coir  ** 
fibre  amount,  on  an  average,  to  only  about  600  tons  a  year, 
which  form  only  a  very  insignficant  proportion  of  the  total  ** 
world  trade  in  coir  fibre. 

India’s  trade  in  coir  yarn  has  great  antiquity.  Durini  ^ 
the  past  hundred  years  or  more,  coir  yarn  has  come  into 
greater  prominence  and  its  uses  have  become  more  and  u, 
more  varied.  In  foreign  ocuntries,  its  industrial  uses  are  jj 
in  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordages  and  of  mats  and  q 
mattings.  Large  quantities  are  also  consumed  for  agricultural 
purposes,  e.g.,  hops  growing.  Here  again  no  exhaustive  study 
has  been  made  about  the  uses  made  of  coir  yarn  by  import-  “ 
ing  countries,  but  from  the  information  available  to  the 
Board,  the  end  uses  can  be  indicated  in  respect  of  certaa 
countries  which  are  importing  coir  yam.  Japan  imports  coir 
yam  entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  fishing  nets.  Countrie 
on  the  west  coast  of  America  use  coir  yam  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Countries  on  the  east  coast  of  that  continent  lut 
about  30  percent  of  the  yam  imported  in  the  manufacture  of 
floor  coverings,  and  the  balance  for  other  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  coir  yarn  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  almost  the  entire  quantity 
imported  into  Holland,  Germany,  Italy  and  other  Continent^ 
countries  of  Europe,  is  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  floor 
coverings.  North  European  countries  which  were  importioi 
coir  mats  and  matting  from  India  before  the  war,  are  now 
buying  increasing  quantities  of  coir  yam,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that,  since  the  war,  these  countries  are  also  develop¬ 
ing  manufacture  of  coir  floor  coverings.  It  is  stated  that 
Holland  and  Germany,  which  are  the  principal  countries  on 
the  Continent  manufacturing  coir  floor  coverings,  are  also 
suppliers  to  other  European  countries,  the  United  States 
Canada,  etc.  There  is  no  statistical  data  about  their  export 
trade  and  local  consumption,  but  the  increased  off-take  of 
coir  yam  by  the  Continental  countries  since  the  war  lendi 
support  to  this  view. 

On  an  average,  the  exports  of  coir  yam  out  of  India 
during  the  post-war  years,  mainly  from  the  Malabar  coast 
ports  including  Alleppey  and  Cochin,  amount  to  47,900  tons, 
whereas  the  average  exports  during  the  pre-war  yean 
amounted  to  only  40,700  tons.  The  countries  which  import 
coir  yarn  are  mainly  the  UK,  all  west  European  countries, 
the  US,  Canada,  Australia,  Japan  and  Burma,  with  Nether¬ 
lands  topping  the  list. 
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The  coir  manufacturing  industry  in  India  was  started 
on  a  very  small  scale  just  under  a  hundred  years  ago.  and 
the  first  factory  was  set  up  in  Alleppey  by  the  late  James 
Darragh.  During  the  early  years  of  the  industry,  the  main 
buying  countries  were  America,  which  stood  first,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  exports  to  the  US  suffered  very 
heavily  owing  to  the  imposition,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  McKinley 
tariffs  prompted  from  strong  protectionist  sentiment  in 
America,  which  by  and  large  still  continues.  The  export  of 
mats  and  mattings  is  even  now  practically  confined  to  the 
two  ports  of  Alleppey  and  Cochin  on  the  west  coast.  While 
the  record  of  progress  before  the  second  world  war  was 
fairly  continuous  till  1937-38,  there  was  a  slight  recession 
during  the  subsequent  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war,  there  was  a  fillip  during  the  year  immediately 
following  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  exports  have  been 
very  unstable  and  often  below  the  pre-war  levels,  especially 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

No  organised  attempts  have  been  made  hitherto  by  the 
coir  industry  as  such  in  foreign  markets  for  advertisement 
and  propaganda  of  coir  and  coir  products.  Individual 
exporters  have  made  their  own  arrangements  in  a  limited 
way.  It  is  considered  that  with  effective  advertisement  and 
propaganda,  India’s  markets  in  foreign  countries  could  be 
developed  very  considerably.  The  most  important  country 
to  show  great  potentiality  for  expansion  of  trade  in  coir 
mats  and  mattings  is  the  US,  particularly,  its  interior,  where, 
it  is  reported,  these  goods  have  reached  only  the  fringes. 
Canada  is  another  potentially  rich  held  for  exploitation. 

Another  proposal  for  promotion  of  exports  is  the  send- 
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ing  of  a  delegation  of  the  Board  to  foreign  countries.  The 
Board  has  decided  that  the  delegation  should  visit  America 
and  Canada  and  on  its  return  trip  visit  Britain,  the  Conti¬ 
nent  and  Middle  East  countries.  The  delegation,  in  addition 
to  exploring  new  markets  and  developing  existing  markets, 
will  also  try  to  find  out  the  end  uses  of  coir  yam  in  import¬ 
ing  countries.  Participation  in  Exhibitions  is  still  another 
form  of  publicity  being  done  by  the  Coir  Board  in  the 
interests  of  promotion  of  exports. 

A  look  at  the  figures  of  export  will  reveal  that  about 
50  percent  of  the  coir  yarn  produced  is  exported  to  foreign 
countries  either  as  yarn  or  as  coir  products.  This  heavy  lean¬ 
ing  by  the  coir  industry  on  foreign  markets  for  the  disposal 
of  its  products  is,  so  to  say,  the  weakness  of  the  coir  industry. 
Generally  the  export  price  and  other  economic  conditions  of 
this  industry  are  conditioned  by  the  foreign  markets  and  the 
purchasing  capacity  of  the  foreigners.  Any  slump  in  the 
foreign  market  or  a  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
foreign  countries  is  visited  by  a  reduction  of  export  of  coir 
and  coir  products  with  consequent  economic  depression  in 
India.  In  fact,  the  coir  industry  had  been  subject  to  periodical 
economic  crises  in  the  past  as  a  result  of  the  vagaries  of  the 
foreign  markets  over  which  India  has  no  control.  To  avoid 
such  crises  and  to  place  the  coir  industry  on  a  sound  foot¬ 
ing,  it  is  necessary  that  a  better  balance  should  be  main¬ 
tained  between  foreign  and  home  markets.  Without  reducing 
the  exports,  which  earn  for  India  the  badly  needed  foreign 
exchange,  a  home  market  for  coir  should  be  built  and 
expanded.  This  has  to  be  done  by  initiating  Indians  in  the 
habit  of  using  coir  and  coir  products  by  systematic  publicity, 
and  exploiting  that  habit  to  the  largest  possible  extent. 
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Use  COIR 

The  Wonder  Fibre 
Unique  among 
fibres  for 
Durability  and  Cheapness 


Universally  acclaimed  for  unequalled  advant¬ 
ages,  outstanding  strength  and  cheapness, 
INDIAN  COIR  PRODUCTS  offer  unlimited 
opportunities  for  use  in  modem  Homes,  Trade 
and  Industry. 


The  best  COIR  comes  from  INDIA.  '  ij 

For  everything  about  COIR,  contact'.  J 

Hie  Secretuy,  Coir  Board,  Emakulain,  South  India 
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TRADE,  FINANCE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


Reserve  Bank  of  India 

Government  of  India  have  appointed 
Mr.  K.  G.  Ambegaokar,  a  deputy  governor 
of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  as  Governor 
of  the  Reserve  Bank  consequent  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  D.  Rama  Rau. 
National  Bank  of  Pakistan 

The  Pakistan  Government  have  re¬ 
appointed  Mr.  A.  Muhajir,  Managing 
Director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan, 
for  a  further  period  of  three  years  with 
effect  from  March  15,  1957. 
Franco-Japonese  Financial  Arrangement 

After  nearly  six  months  of  negotiations 
in  Paris,  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Japan  and  France  have  signed  a 
new  financial  arrangement  for  trade  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  the  French  Union  re¬ 
placing  the  open-account  trade  system  with 
the  cash  payment  settlement  formula 
which  was  put  into  effect  from  January  1 
this  year. 

The  open-account  settlement  system, 
which  had  originally  been  concluded  in 
July  1948,  terminated  on  December  31  last, 
to  be  immediately  replaced  by  the  new 
settlement  formula  of  cash  payment  in 
transferable  pound  sterling  or  transferable 
French  franc.  The  trade  balance  between 
the  two  nations,  which  happened  to  stand  at 
$18,980,000  in  favour  of  the  French  Union 


on  December  24,  1956,  will  be  settled  in 
pound  sterling  in  three  portions  by  the  end 
of  April  1957. 

In  connection  with  the  trades  with  the 
three  countries  of  Indo-China,  the  new 
financial  arrangement  with  the  French 
Union  will  apply  to  payments  with  Laos, 
and  trade  payments  with  Viet  Nam  and 
Cambodia  will  be  made  in  US  dollars. 

UK  Cotton  Delegation  to  India 

Sir  Cuthbert  Clegg,  leader,  and  six  other 
members  of  UK  cotton  textile  industry’s 
delegation  have  been  in  Bombay  for  talks 
with  India’s  textile  magnates.  Sir  Cuthbert 
said  that  the  delegation  was  appointed  by 
the  UK  cotton  textile  industry  to  have 
talks  with  Indian  cotton  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  on  certain  problems  faced  by  the 
industry  at  present. 

Second  Shipyard  in  India 

The  Government  of  India  have  accepted 
an  offer  of  a  team  of  technical  experts 
from  Britain  to  draw  up  a  preliminary 
project  report  on  setting  up  of  a  second 
shipyard  for  India.  Similar  offers  had  been 
made  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  a 
West  German  firm,  but  India  accepted  the 
British  offer  as  it  was  free  under  the 
Colombo  Plan.  Meanwhile,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  appointed  a  committee  to  de¬ 
termine  the  capacity  of  the  second  ship¬ 


yard  and  type  of  ships  to  be  built  there. 
At  present  Hindustan  Shipyards  g 
Vishakhapatnam  is  producing  ships  of  up 
to  10,000  tons. 

The  committee  which  consists  of  i 
Director-General  of  Shipping  and  repn- 
sentatives  of  the  Ministries  of  Productioi, 
Transport  and  Defence,  is  expected  to 
submit  its  report  in  two  months. 

Pakistan  Exports  Sports  Goods 

Pakistan’s  exports  of  sports  goods  to 
foreign  countries,  according  to  figures  rt 
leased  by  the  Central  Statistical  Office, 
were  valued  at  Rs.l, 105,000  during  Novem¬ 
ber  1956,  and  Rs.  10,850,000  during  Janu¬ 
ary  to  November  1956,  as  against 
Rs.707,000  in  November  1955,  and 
Rs.6,627,000  during  January  to  Novembo 
1955.  Exports  during  November  1956  and 
January  to  November  1956  thus  recorded 
.  increases  of  57  percent  and  64  percent  le- 
spectively  over  the  corresponding  periods 
of  the  previous  year. 

Indonesian-Malayan  Trade 

The  head  of  the  Economic  Section  of 
,the  Indonesian  Consulate-General,  Mr. 
Baron  Sutadisastra,  has  said  that  an  im¬ 
provement  in  trade  between  Malaya  and 
Indonesia  has  resulted  from  the  closure  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Indonesian  merchants 
were  opening  more  letters  of  credit  for  the 


This  Dower  Chest  Key  was  made  some 
time  during  the  1 7th  Century.  It  Is 
beautifully  designed  and  hand-wrought 
from  steel  arul  was  made  by  a  Locksmith 
of  the  day  who  was  proud  to  be  a  master 
of  his  craft,  one  of  the  many  crafts  that 
have  helped  place  Britain  In  the  great 
position  which  she  holds  through  the  steel 
Industry  In  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 


NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  PAKISTAN 

(Incorporated  under  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan  Ordi¬ 
nance,  No.  XIX  of  1949,  and  sponsored  by  the  Government 
of  Pakistan.  The  liability  of  members  i*  limited). 
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65  branches,  and  also  sub-branches,  throughout  Pakistan. 
Foreign  branches  at  Calcutta  (India)  and  D'Jeddah 
(Saudi  Arabia). 

Foreign  correspondents  in  leading  business  centres 
throughout  the  world. 

Banking  business  of  every  description  transacted. 

Head  Office:  VICTORIA  ROAD,  KARACHI 
Local  Principal  Offices:  KARACHI  -  LAHORE  -  DACCA 
London  Office:  20  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON,  E.C.3 
London  Manager:  J.  A.  F.  Sierwright 


J(£r  TO  mUSTRY 


The  development  of  steel  made 


»  steel  IS  the  key  to  the  good  things  of 
life  as  well  as  to  the  necessities;  as 
essential  to  the  maker  of  the  predsion 
watch  as  to  the  bridge-builder. 
Hallamshire  high-grade  Alloy  and 
Carbon  steels  serve  a  multitude  of 
industries  in  many  ways. 


Hqllomsteel 


ALLOY  A  SPECIAL  CARBON  STEELS 
BARS  •  SHEETS  •  PLATES  •  WIRE  RODS 

THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  &  FILE  CO.  LTD.,  SHEFFIELD  L, 
ENGLAND.  Phone ;  Sheffield  24304  (7  lines).  Grams ;  Hallamsteel,  SbeffieMr 
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purchase  of  manufactured  goods  from  AiHtralian  Trade  Mission  to  Asia  diem)  and  the  necessary  auxiliary  equip- 

Singapore  than  in  the  earlier  month  of  Leaders  of  a  trade  mission  sent  over-  ment. 

last  year.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  be-  seas  by  the  Commonwealth  Bank  are  con-  gj.  Growth  in  China’s  Food  Industry 

then,  twee"  Malaya  and  Indonesia  rose  to  fident  Australia  has  a  good  opportunity  of  Output  of  China’s  food  industry  for  last 

'  “  I  '"‘u°"  y®"’  expanding  her  export  trade  in  South-East  oods  and^Ik  pro- 

,  M$103.4  million  in  September.  Asia  if  she  is  prepared  to  meet  str^g  ^ucts  was  two  to  three  times  the  figures 

ladonesia’s  Rubber  Export  to  China  competition  froin  other  countnn.  The  1^52,  according  to  information  of  the 

of  I  Since  the  lifting  of  embargo  on  export  spent  eight  weeks  touring  the  industry.  Output  of  edible  vegetable 

epre-  of  strategic  goods  to  the  People’s  Republic  Ci  i  Singapore,  registered  an  increase  of  21  percent 

ctios,  of  China,  Indonesia  has  in  the  past  few  M^aya  and  Indonrai^  „  .  ...  in  the  same  period.  Newly-built  and  ex- 

d  to  months  exported  1.212,6  tons  of  rubber  leaner,  Mr.  R.  N.  Ha^ison,  said  m  panded  sugar  factories  within  the  last  four 

worth  8,6  million  rupiahs  to  that  country,  Sydney  that  com^tition  in  the  area  would  years  have  increased  the  manufacturing 

iccording  to  figures  compiled  by  the  In-  capacity  by  250,000  tons. 

4  ,  donesian  Central  Statistics  Bureau.  Britain  and  the  US.  He  said  that  expan-  ygj^j.  china’s  sugar  output  will  top 

During  the  month  of  October  In-  programme  planned  in  M^aya  and  million  tons  and  will  more  than 

Iffiee  donesia’s  rubber  export  to  People’s  China  Singapore  woidd  greatly  assist  Australia  s  double  this  amonut  by  1962,  the  end  of  the 

„„  imounted  to  1.011,1  tons  valued  at  Rp.7,2  export  trade.  Opportunities  existed  in  me  second  Five-Year  Plan.  These  figures  were 

j  millions,  compared  to  201,5  tons  v^u^  **’®^  *”®  supply  of  construction  given  at  a  food  industry  planning  con- 

>ainl  “  mililons  in  the  previous  months.  materials  and  manufactured  goods.  ference  in  Peking.  The  actual  figure  for 

’  and  Indonesian  export  to  People’s  Australian  Wine  to  Germany  this  year  was  estimated  at  1,100,000  tons, 

mbtr  Q'ma,  consisting  of  estate  produce,  animal  People  in  Western  Germany  are  showing  Million  New  Chinese  Wage  Workers 

>  and  Pro^^ucts  and  other  goods,  totalled  69,552,9  a  renewed  interest  in  Australian  wines  China’s  wage  workers  increased  by 
irded  tom  worth  Rp.  121,0  million  for  the  period  since  the  recent  Trade  Fair  at  Munich.  2,240,000  last  year,  bringing  the  toUl  to 

itrt  J>nuary-October  1956.  Reports  received  by  wine  merchants  in  24,720,000.  This  is  over  four  times  as  many 

riodi  S.  Australia  Industrial  Prospects  Adelaide  indicate  that  Western  Germany  as  n  1949  at  the  time  of  liberation  of  the 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  three  j®  facing  a  serious  two-year  shortage  of  mainland.  In  giving  these  figures  the  State 

important  new  industries  for  South  Aus-  wines  because  of  small  harvests  Statistical  Bureau  said  that  average  wage 

^  India.  The  South  Australian  Premier,  Sir  *  greatly  increased  demand.  of  workers  in  China  last  year  was  almost 

Thomas  Playford,  says  these  are  a  steel  Chinese  Contract  for  Finland  13  percent  more  than  1955.  Among  the 

i  im^  £A75,000,000,  a  ship-  Wartsila-koncernen  A/B  of  Finland  has  new  workers,  150,000  were  demobilised 

^  yard  where  tankers  of  up  to  40,000  tons  recently  contracted  to  supply  a  Chinese  army  men  and  740,000  were  former 

re  of  ^uld  be  built,  and  a  chemical  pulp  in-  paper  mill  with  its  entire  machinery.  This  peasants.  Graduates  of  higher  and  second- 

lianli  fo  handle  products  from  soft  wood  will  include  two  large  paper  machines  (the  ary  schools  make  up  another  230,000. 

r  the  forests.  capacity  of  each  machine  120  tons  per  Most  of  these  have  found  jobs  in  industrial 
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and  economic  construction  enterprises  and 
government  departments  as  technical  or 

administrative  workers. 

Production  of  Anshan  Iron  and  Steel 
Company 

The  Anshan  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
China’s  iron  and  steel  centre,  in 

November  fulfilled  one  year  and  one 
month  in  advance  the  target  of  gross 
production  for  1957,  last  year  of 
the  first  Five-Year  Plan.  Gross  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  past  12  months  in¬ 

creased  2.3  times  over  that  of  1952.  Out¬ 
put  of  pig  iron,  one  of  the  main  products, 
reached  the  1957  level  by  the  end  of 
September.  Since  then  more  than  140,000 
extra  tons  of  pig  iron  were  produced  by 
the  end  of  November.  Rolled  steel  also 
surpassed  the  1957  quota  by  the  end  of 
November. 

From  1953  to  date,  five  automatic  blast' 
furnaces,  eight  coke-oven  batteries,  more 
than  ten  newly  constructed  or  recon¬ 
structed  open  hearth  furnaces  have  been 
in  operation  in  the  Anshan  Iron  and 
Steel  Company.  Output  of  three  newly 
constructed  rolling  mills  for  rails, 
structural  shapes,  seamless  tubes  and  steel 
sheets  have  all  surpassed  the  quotas 
originally  planned.  Many  of  the  older 
mills  have  installed  new  machinery  to 
replace  heavy  manual  labour. 

Robert  Hudson  Ltd.  In  India 

Mr.  Kenneth  Hudson,  Chairman  of 


Robert  Hudson  Ltd.,  said  at, the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Company  that 
the  Associated  Company’s  Works  in  India 
have  taken  up  a  new  venture — the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Standard  Bogie  Open  Wagons 
for  the  Ministry  of  Railways.  Hudsons 
were  the  first  concern  in  India  to  accept 
an  “  educational  ”  order  and  after  over¬ 
coming  initial  teething  troubles  are  now 
busy  with  the  manufacture  of  narrow 
gauge  main  line  wagons  on  a  large  scale. 

Since  1954  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  in  India  to  place  orders  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  with  untried  firms 
to  encourage  indigenous  manufacture. 

World  Bank  Loan  for  Australia 

Australia  is  to  receive  a  loan  of 
50,000,000  dollars  from  the  World  Bank 
to  finance  imports  of  equipment  needed 
for  development. 

The  announcement  was  made  in 
Washington  after  the  documents  had  been 
signed  by  the  Australian  Ambassador,  Sir 
Percy  Spender,  and  the  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  Mr.  Black.  The  loan  will 
provide  the  foreign  exchange  needed  by 
Australia  to  import  specialised  equipment 
for  expanding  output  and  increasing 
efficiency  in  a  number  of  industries.  These 
include  iron  and  steel,  and  the  mining 
of  lead,  zinc,  copper  and  coal. 

A  statement  by  the  World  Bank  says 
Australia  has  a  continual  need  for  capital 
to  develop  all  sections  of  the  economy. 


The  loan  is  for  15  years  at  4i  percent 
The  Federal  Treasurer,  Sir  Arthur 
Fadden,  said  the  loan  will  bring  the  total 
borrowed  by  Australia  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  to  nearly  318,000,000 
dollars.  This  indicated  the  Bank’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  Australia’s  economic  future 


TENDERS 

The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department  (CDN),  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue.  Lon¬ 
don,  W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Ref.  No.  772/56(MIS) 

755  tons  of  Milk,  Tinned, 
Evapoi:ated,  Unsweetened. 
Packing  in  vent-hole  type  cans 
will  not  be  acceptable. 

Forms  of  tender  are  returnable  on 
Monday,  18th  February. 

Ref.  No.  879/56(MIS.3) 

Light  and  ^11  Buoy  Complete 
with  Mooring  Gear. 

Forms  of  tender  are  returnable  on 
Monday,  llth  March. 

Tender  forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  above  office  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  10s.  Od.  (which 
is  not  returnable)  in  respect  of 
each  tender.  The  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence  number  shown  above  must  be 
quoted. 


OYERSEA-CHINESE  BANKIHG 
CORPORATION  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  In  SInqaporo) 


Authorised  Capital 
Isouod  and  Fully  Paid 

Consral  Rotorvo 

Total  Rotoureos  oxoosd 


$40^000,000 

$10,000,000 

$17,000,000 

$308,000,000 


Head  OfRce: 

CHINA  BUILDING,  CHULIA  STREET 
SINGAPORE 

Telegraphic  address:  "  Oversea  " 

Branohot  all  ovsr  $ingaporo,  Fodoration  of 
Malaya,  $arawak,  Indonosia,  Burma  and 
Hong  Kong 


Correspondents  and  Agents  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world,  providing 
a  complete  international  banking  service 

All  kinds  of  Exchange  and  Banking 
Business  transacted 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  TRADE  WITH  THE  MILLIONS 
IN  ASIA.  PLEASE  CONSULT  US 


LIFTING 
TACKLE 
of  all 

Descriptions 

Overhead  Travelling 
Cranes,  Electric  Hoists, 
Worm  and  Spur  Gear 
Blocks,  Hydraulic  and 
Screw  Jacks. 

Keenest  export  prices 
quoted. 

Established  over  70  years 

Send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to 

Dept.  E.W. 

ROWLAND 
PRIEST  LTD. 

Cradley  Heath, 
Staffs,  England. 


) 


The  technical  development  ,  .  . 

involved  new  ways  in  the  production  of 
toys.  Please  think  only  of  the  scooter.  A 
comfortable  sporting  article  for  the  youth 
was  developed  from  the  then  being  “  two 
wheels  and  one  board"  which  were  con¬ 
structed  by  the  boys  themselves.  Pneumatic 
tyres,  spoke-wheels,  brake,  back-light  and 
pedal  mechanism  are  the  modern  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  vehicles  of  our  children. 

Our  rich  assortment  of  toys  offers  wholesalers  and  im¬ 
porters  excellent  buying  possibilities.  Please  ask  for 
detailed  illustrated  literature  and  mention  our  reference 
No.  5-11  E.W. 

DEUTSCHER  INNEN-UNO  AUSSENHANDEL 


Kulturwaren 


Barlin  C2,  ScliicklarstrasM  5>7 

German  Democratic  Bepublic 


Canada  today 

This  information 
can  help  your  success 


Canada  today  is  a  land  of  opponunity,  not  only  for 
Canadians,  but  for  all  who  study  the  needs,  tastes  and  buying 
habits  of  her  people.  Keep  posted  on  Canada’s  money¬ 
making  developments.  Learn  about  Canada’s  fast-growing 
economy  through  The  Financial  Post. 

And  if  you  sell  to  Canadians,  your  advertising  in  The 
Post  will  reach  Canada’s  biggest  buyers. 


The  Financial  Post 

Canada’s  leading  business  weekly 
newspaper 

481  University  Avenue, 

Toronto  2 
1242  Peel  Street,  Montreal  2 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  ' 
In  Canada,  1  year  t8;  2  yaartsil 
Elsewhere,  1  year  $7;  2  years  $13 
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Shipping  and 
Manufaeturart' 
Aganta, 
Importara  and 
Exporlara, 
Ships’  Suppliers 

Head  Office  : 
58-62  Robinson  Rd. 
Singapore,  1 


serving  ships  calling  at  this  Gateway  to  the  Orient. 
Our  name  stands  synonymous  with  service  as  reliable 
as  Eastern  Arts. 

Enquiries  for  trade,  the  country’s  economics,  port  and 
general  information  will  be  given  prompt  reply. 


iccoAmg^^Mgil 


Branches  : 

H.M.  Naval  Base 
Singapore 
164  High  Street 
Kuala  Lumpur 
18A  Beach  Street 
Penang 

Cables  : 

"  PROVISIONS  " 


The  most  famous  of  the  TIGER  Modicinal  Products 
for  fast  roliaf  of  Rheumatism  Gout,  Lumbago  Headache. 
Insect  Bites,  Bruises,  and  Stiff  Muscles. 


ENG  AUN  TONG 

*7.  NEIL  ROAD,  SINGAPORE. 


MADURA  MILLS  CO.,  LTD.,  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  INDIA) 

Milk  al 

MADURAI,  TUnCORIN  A  AMBA8AMUDRAM 

COnON  YARNS 

I 

of  all  Descriptions 


SPECIALITIES : 


Counts 
Up  to  80s 


YARNS  FOR 

ROPES  —  HEALDS  —  CANVAS  —  TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK  — TYRE  CORD 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI-PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 

Managers:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADURAI -S.  I. 


London  Correspondents: 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  LTD., 

34,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.I 


Regular  Past  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K./CONTINENT  &  INDIA/PAKISTAN 

INDIA  •  WEST  AFRICA  -^MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS 
INDIA  -  BUCK  SU  PORTS 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER 
ACCOMMODATION  ON  FAST 
CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

General  Agents  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

22  BILLITER  ST..  LONDON,  E.C.3 
Tel.  Royal  6444 


Cramsi  Jalanath,  Fen. 


) 


SIRALY  802 

the  small  aluminium  motorboat 

SPEEDY  VERSATILE  DURABLE 

makes  an  excellent  service  boat 

Exporters: 

NIKEX  Hungarian  Trading  Company  for  Products  of  Heavy 

Industry 

Budapest  4  P.O.B.  103  Hungary 

Cable  Address:  NIKEXPORT  BUDAPEST 


jtO  hp  vertical 
spindle  squirrel 
caje  motor 


UNIFIED  BOILER  CONTROL 

Equipment  for 
stoker  fired 
boilers 


IN  POWER  STaTIONS,  as  in  every  sphere 
of  industry,  the  results  of  Metropolitan  Vickers  research, 
enterprise,  and  experience  are  clearly  evident.  Many  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  design  of  equipment  for  power  stations  ow'e 
their  origin  to  this-  great  organisation. 


SWITCHGEAR 


X-RAT 

EQUIPMENT 

For  oil  industrio 
applicotioni 


METROPOLITAN -VICKERS 


ELECTRICAL  CO  LTD 


Mtmbcr  of  the  AEt  group  of  eompames 


LEADING  ELECTRICAL  PROGRESS 
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